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The Bells of Youth are ringing in the gateways of the South, 
The bannerets of green are now unfurled: 
Spring has risen with a laugh, a wild-rose in her mouth, 


And is singing, singing, singing thro’ the world. 


The Bells of Youth are ringing in all the silent places, 
The primrose and the celandine are out; 
Children run a-laughing with joy upon their faces, 


The west wind follows after with a shout! 


—Fiona MacLeod. 
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The Tadoma Method is attracting so much 
interest that we are gratified to be able to pre- 
sent this month three authoritative articles in 
regard to it. Sophia Alcorn, the teacher of 
Tad Chapman and Oma Simpson, the remark- 
able deaf-blind children, has adapted to deaf 
children the methods she worked out with 
them. She is now teaching in the primary de- 
partment of the Detroit School for the Deaf, of 
which Gertrude Van Adestine is principal. Jane 
B. Daley, of the Primary Department in the 
Georgia School, has been experimenting along 
the same lines. 

The Northern New York School sends us 
helpful papers on a variety of topics. The au- 
thors are all experienced teachers. Sue Par- 
sons taught four years in the West Virginia 
School before going to Malone. Emma Cun- 
| 
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This Month’s Contributors 


ningham, formerly of the Florida School, has 
been teaching English in the advanced depart- 
ment of the Malone School for the past four 
years. An experienced teacher in the public 
schools of Indiana, Armata E. Berger was 
trained last year in the Lexington Avenue 
School and took work at Columbia University, 
preparatory to teaching industrial arts. She is 
now teaching a special class at the Northern 
New York Institution. Helen D. Watrous has 
taught in the Mystic School and the Rhode 
Island School. She has been at Malone four 


years. Katherine A. Donnelly taught in the 
Rhode Island and Western Pennsylvania 
schools. She is now in the advanced depart- 


ment at Malone. Dorothy Davis came from the 
West Virginia School to teach in the interme- 
diate department at Malone. 























Courtesy of the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles. 


A MOUNTAIN VISTA NEAR LOS ANGELES 


Palm Trees and Orange Groves, Blue Sky and Mountains Form the Backdrop 
for the Association’s Summer School and Summer Meeting This Year. 
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The Tadoma Method 


By SopH1a ALCORN 


¢¢ FT LL blows the wind that profits no- 
body.” 

It was through the misfortunes of 
two children, deprived of the priceless herit- 
age of sight and hearing, that I was first 
brought in contact with the real value of 
the tactile sense and the vision of its great 
possibilities for deaf children. When I be- 
gan teaching the blind-deaf I was convinced 
that they could be educated altogether by 
the oral method—not depending on the 
manual alphabet as the means of putting 
over all new work. This had never been 
tried, so the method had to be worked out 
day by day in the class room. 

While I was engaged in this work teach- 
ers of the deaf would frequently inquire 
why these doubly handicapped children 
had better voices and a better conception 
of English than the deaf. At that time the 
generally accepted opinion was that this 
was due to their individual instruction. 
For want of proof to the contrary, argu- 
ment was useless. However, | felt confi- 
dent that if the tactile sense of the deaf 
child were developed he would show the 
same ability as the deaf-blind and, with the 
advantage, too, of sight, everything seemed 
in his favor. 

If more teachers of the deaf could be 
given the opportunity to carry out some of 
the ideas they have gained through years 
of experience, the profession would, in all 
probability, profit thereby. Just such an 
opportunity came to me in September, 
1926. It was my good fortune at that time 
to accept a position in the Day School for 
the Deaf in Cincinnati. As there were only 
thirty pupils enrolled, strict grading, of 
course, was impossible. In the beginning 


class, there were seven pupils: a girl nine 
years of age, who had been in school two 
years, but whose speech-reading was con- 
fined to three or four words; another child 
eight years old, who had been deaf about 
two years; a third with defective sight who 
had become deaf when he was four years 
old; two bright children, each five years 
old; and two normal deaf children, each 
six years of age. This seemed an ideal class 
for the purpose of trying my experiment in 
developing the tactile sense as a foundation 
for speech and speech reading. After I 
had unfolded my plans to the principal, 
Miss Virginia Osborne, she immediately 
saw the possibilities of the work, and I was 
given all the freedom necessary for the ex- 
periment. The results were quite surpris- 
ing and gratifying. These children, of va- 
ried ages and different degrees of mental 
capacity, worked together as a unit. Their 
enjoyment of the vibration periods made 
working with them a real pleasure. The 
improvement in speech-reading amazed me 
and the usual language difficulties seemed 
much easier for them than was generally 
the case with deaf children. 

Miss Osborne retired during the second 
year of this experiment, and as I left the 
school at the close of the year, the vibra- 
tion work with this class unfortunately 
came to an end. 

The following fall I transferred my work 
to the Detroit Day School. Fortunately for 
me, Miss Van Adestine had had a great 
deal of rhythm work in the school so she 
had sufficient vision to see the value of the 
vibration work and much of its success has 
been due to her encouragement and splen- 
did cooperation. 
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BEGINNERS IN VIBRATION 


AT THE DETROIT SCHOOL. 


RUTH FAIRGRIEVE WITH TWO 


KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 


We begin this training in the kindergar- 
ten with our three and a half and four year 
old children. It being our objective to 
make them more like their hearing broth- 
ers and sisters, we talk to them through vi- 
bration, as a hearing child listens. When 
little deaf children enter school, they cry 
and laugh quite naturally and we are try- 
ing to enable them to reproduce these same 
tones in their speaking voices. Instead of 
attempting voice immediately, we are en- 
deavoring to develop it in accordance with 
the way a hearing baby learns to talk. He 
hears words over and over again for 
months and months before he attempts 
speech. So why attempt the impossible 
with a deaf child and expect satisfactory 
results? 

Keeping continually in mind the learn- 
ing process of the little hearing baby, we 
do not allow the deaf child to attempt voice 
until he is thoroughly saturated with the 
way the voice of the teacher feels, and woe 
to that teacher if she speaks in an unnatu- 
voice! We concentrate 


ral or strai ned 


during this period on vibration and speech- 
reading, having the child close his eyes for 
vibration in order to concentrate. Deaf 
children are so dependent upon their sight 
that often it is difficult to get them to do 
this, but after a little practice a child’s 
eyes close automatically as his hands seek 
the teacher’s face (I prefer the hand to the 
finger tips). After he has had oo in the 
normal pitch, we give it high and low and 
he points to the one given. After this we 
take up ar as our next sound and proceed 
We have worked 
out a system of vowel diagrams which 
we use on the blackboard in connection 
with these vowels. 

Other vibration periods are given for 
There is 


in the same way with it. 


work with nouns and commands. 
quite a difference between the words that 
are easy in speech-reading and the ones 
easy in vibration, therefore it behooves one 
to use great care in selecting the first nouns. 

The vibration records must necessarily 
be individual ones, but the children go for- 
ward as a unit in speech-reading; and the 
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THE SAME TIME. SOPHIA ALCORN WITH A CLASS OF 


SECOND GRADE CHILDREN AT THE DETROIT DAY SCHOOL 


child who is slow in vibration is not held 
back on that account. 

From constantly feeling the muscles of 
the face, the child learns to understand 
speech from watching the muscles of the 
speaker’s face while the latter’s mouth is 
concealed. This is to me one of the most 
interesting, as well as one of the most im- 
portant developments of the work. 

Another essential subject on every day’s 
program is tongue gymnastics, for it is 
quite necessary, before the child is given 
the vowels in speech, to see that he has con- 
trol of his tongue and that it is in the prop- 
er position for them. Combinations we 
have eliminated, for the necessary time 
spent in such drills can be used more ad- 
vantageously in feeling the vibration in the 
face. Thus every word spoken and every 
written combination that he sees, has a real 
meaning. Later, this proves most helpful 
in speech reading and reading. 


In the latter part of first grade work, we 
introduce the direct quotation; and for this 
purpose we have little stories in which 
these quotations appear and the children 
dramatize them. We have found that this 
is very beneficial to the children. They use 
the expressions at school and the parents 
report their familiarity with them at home. 
Last spring we had a story about a boy be- 
ing sick. Soon afterwards, the grandmother 
of one child was sick. Taking his aunt by 
the hand and leading her to the telephone 
he said, “Hello doctor, come to see Grand- 
mother. She is sick.” This child was only 
seven years old. 

My present class has been with me for 
three years. These children can take prac- 
tically everything in vibration that they can 
in speech-reading. They can answer all the 
questions on a language drill story in this 
way and they also take any new word 
through vibration and speak it immediately. 
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These children delight in telling things 
to the class with the mouth concealed and 
it is quite surprising the way they under- 
stand each other. It is a never failing 
source of pleasure and delight for ehean 
to bring in the name of something new. 
One day recently, Malcolm and Virginia 
each had a new word. One was machine 
and the other was flash light. The children 
got both words the first time they were 
spoken. I must admit that I don’t see how 
they do it. Each time I give a new word, 
I watch the face of the speaker and feel that 
I am expecting the impossible; but to the 
child it is a great game that he never tires 
of playing. 

To vary the way 
makes it much more interesting to the child. 


of giving new words 


Give them: 
In vibration. 
In speech-reading. 

3. From the side of the face. 

Regardless of how it is given, the child 
is expected to speak the word immediately. 
These children can also tell through speech- 
reading whether the word given is with or 
without voice. I give a sentence, the first 
word being without voice and the next with 
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and they repeat it just as it was 
spoken. Then I skip about and give differ- 
ent words in the sentence without voice and 
they can at once repeat it as it was given. 

The same experiment is used in speaking 
in high and low tones, and they also get 
the difference in pitch. This is probably 


voice, 


through watching the throat muscles. The 
class has learned the two latter things with- 


out any drill. In fact, it was quite by acci- 
dent that their ability to do this was dis- 
covered. 

I think that we are just beginning to 
find a few of the many benefits that this 
method has to offer. 

Unless a person has seen the work, it is 
almost impossible to understand what can 
be accomplished, so my advice is, before 
attempting to use this method, by all means 
visit a class and see just what to expect of 
the children. 

If the teacher is looking for an easy way 
of teaching, vibration has nothing to offer 
her, but if she really wants results and is 
willing to spend time, energy and thought 
in laying a good, solid foundation for her 
work, this method has wonderful possibil- 
ities. 





SOPHIA ALCORN WITH A beanies“ OF SECOND GRADE CHILDREN AT THE DETROIT DAY 
CHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
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An Evaluation of the Tadoma Method 


By GERTRUDE 


TATISTICS show that speech and 

speech reading have an important 

place on the programs of practi- 
cally all of our schools for the deaf. 
Since they are the basic tools in oral 
work, it behooves us as teachers to con- 
sider carefully any method of instruction 
which enables the pupil to discover his 
own speech ability. The deaf child. if 
left to himself, does not talk because he 
has no aural speech patterns to imitate, 
and it becomes the teacher’s task to de- 
velop a technique in which the child’s 
other senses are called upon to make up 
for the loss of hearing. The senses most 
pressed into service to make up this defi- 
ciency are the sight and the sense of 
touch, with, perhaps unconsciously, more 
attention being given to sight. The eyes 
are willing servants, quick to catch the 
movements of speech and interpret their 
meaning. But speech is a muscular proc- 
ess having sound as well as movement, 
and while the eyes can catch the rhythm 
and shape of the words, they have no 
check on the quality of the voice, the 
pitch, nor the loudness. The poor quality 
of the voices of the deaf is a matter of 
anxious concern to teachers who are con- 
stantly seeking for means of improve- 
ment, and a remedy seems to be at hand 
in the vibration method of speech de- 
velopment as Miss Alcorn has worked it 
out. It has been my privilege to observe 
this work, to appraise it and to extend it 
in our school. At present it is the basis 
of the speech work through the second 
grade. 

This method of preparing the way for 
the voluntary exercise of the child’s crea- 
tive ability has much to recommend it. 
The child’s interest is aroused by the new 
sensation of which he is conscious when 
he puts his hand on the teacher’s face to 
feel the vibration. Since every sensation 


Van ADESTINE 


tends to pass over into movement, there 
would follow a tendency of similar move- 
ment in the child’s own cheek and throat. 
With repeated stimulations, this path of 
movement becomes so well defined that 
finally the idea of speech tends to find 
outlet in action and the production of 
voice by the child is voluntary. Once 
he has the idea of the tactile picture of 
sound, a visual image is given of the 
shape of the lips when producing that 
sound. Thus there are developed two 
approaches to his mind, through the eyes 
and through the hand. Soon he realizes 
that the pitch of the voice, the loudness 
and the quality are closely associated 
with that which he feels in the teacher’s 
face and similarly in his own. When 
this control of his voice becomes volun- 
tary speech, understood by others as con- 
veying his ideas, he is greatly satisfied. 
He now has something particularly his 
own, that he may use in his contacts with 
others. This sense of possession and con- 
trol of the voice is a great stimulus to 
voluntary speech. Now that he can talk 
he is eager for something to talk about, 
and so the way for the development of 
language is open. 

The results have been most satisfactory, 
even amazing in some instances. It seems 
to me that the use of the vibration method 
of teaching speech to deaf children may 
be justified for the following reasons: 

The approach to the child’s interests 
is simple and direct and he is soon filled 
with the desire to help himself. The 
pupil’s voice is more natural and _pleas- 
ing, and the speech more voluntary and 
understandable. Pupils remember speech 
better. They develop a larger vocabulary. 
No expensive equipment is necessary, only 
an efficient teacher and a teachable class. 
Both teachers and pupils enjoy doing the 
work. 
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The Value of Vibration in Teaching 
Speech to the Deaf 


By Jane D. BarILey 


INCE the oral method of teaching the 

deaf was introduced into the schools 

of this country, various means of im- 
parting speech and language have been 
tried. Many good results have been ob- 
tained, but I think that every teacher of 
the deaf will agree that satisfaction has not 
yet been attained. When a method is found 
which is as satisfactory for teaching the 
blind-deaf as the vibration (Tadoma) meth- 
od, it seems to me that every school and 
every teacher of the deaf should be tempted 
to give it a fair trial. 

This method is at present being used 
throughout our school. Last year we had 
a visit from Miss Sophia Alcorn, to whom 
credit for the vibration method must be 
given. We had the privilege of asking 
questions and of hearing directly from her 
as to its presentation. 

Several times I have been questioned 
about the use of vibration, and found, much 
to my surprise, that teachers who are not 
familiar with it have the erroneous impres- 
sion that positions for elements are not 
taught first. These positions must be 
taught first, and it is absolutely necessary 
for the pupils to be able to recognize all 
elements in diagrams, script and speech 
reading long before speech is allowed. 
While breath and voice elements are started 
in vibration at the same time, breath ele- 
ments are given to the child for reproduc- 
tion first, because he is not allowed to give 
voice until the end of the first term in 
school. 

When the vowels are started, 00 is the 
first to be used. The pupil is at once 
taught to differentiate between high and 
low pitch while the teacher uses the various 
vowel sounds. The pupil shows his com- 
prehension by pointing up or down as the 
sound is given by the teacher. 


All this time, while the child remains in 
silence, intensive drill in tongue gymnas- 
tics goes on, and all words and commands 
usually offered by means of speech reading 
are given through vibration. It is generally 
possible for a teacher to do good work in 
vibration with two pupils at the same time. 
While these two are given elements, words 
or commands through vibration, the pupils 
in their seats are getting the same through 
speech reading. Instead of taking special 
time for a great deal of speech reading, we 
find it most satisfactory to develop it easily 
and naturally at the same time with the 
vibration. In fact, vibration is the greatest 
aid to speech reading. The symbols used 
to represent vowels are as nearly exact re- 
productions of the shape of the mouth dur- 
ing the utterance of these vowels as any- 
thing could be. By the time a child is 
ready for speech (near the end of the first 
term) his positions should be perfected and 
speech should come easily and naturally. 

Vibration can be used with value even in 
a class of children who were not taught by 
this method when they were beginners. 
I have found it of the greatest value in cor- 
rective speech work. When I teach a new 
word in vocabulary, give a new song, or 
anything else to be spoken by the child, I 
never write it. I give it by vibration and 
let the child do the writing. Moreover, I 
expect it to be written perfectly, if the 
language is within his comprehension. If 
the language is new, I expect it to be writ- 
ten phonetically, with the correct number 
of words and syllables. I also expect the 
child to know which are the accented words 
and syllables. New things taught in this 
manner cannot help sounding natural and 
cannot lack continuity. Voice inflection, 
too, is produced to an amazing extent in 
this way. 

(Continued on page 230) 
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The Summer Meeting of the Association 


In Los Angeles, California 


OR the second time in its 

history, the American Asso- 

ciation to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf is 
to have a summer program meet- 
ing on the west coast. The gather- 
ing is to be held July fifth to ninth, 
inclusive, in the city of Los An- 
geles, and an enthusiastic attend- 
ance is expected. 

Final details of the program are 
not yet ready for publication, but 
plans have been under way for 
several months, and the following 
committee are actively at work: 
Elwood A. Stevenson, Chairman, 
Director of Work for the Deaf and 
the Hard of Hearing in the State 
of California; Mrs. Rachel Dawes 
Davies, Principal of the Western 
Pennsylvania School; Mrs. Mary 
E. Hill, Supervising Teacher, Ne- 
braska School; Miss Ethel M. Hil- 
liard, Supervising Teacher, New 
Jersey School; Miss Enfield Join- 
er, Principal of the North Caro- 
lina School; Dr. D. A. McNeill, 
Superintendent of the Alabama 
School; Mr. E. T. Peterson, Super- 
intendent of the Saskatchewan 
School; and Mr. John D. Wright, 
founder of the Wright Oral School. 


It will be remembered that a 
prime factor in the success of the 
last summer meeting was the building of 
the program around a central theme, “Nor- 
mality the Goal.” The same policy is be- 
ing followed in the construction of the 1932 
program, the keynote this year being 
Speech. How to get better speech in all 
phases of the child’s work and school life is 
certainly one of the most important consid- 
erations facing every school for the deaf, 
and it should prove most helpful to the 
whole profession to have every topic at the 


ROYCE HALL—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
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AT LOS ANGELES 


Association meeting considered in its rela- 
tion to this subject. Some of these under 
discussion are: the contributions to better 
speech offered by certain recently intro- 
duced methods of teaching (such as the 
Belgian Method, the Tadoma Method, etc.) ; 
speech improvement through acoustic train- 
ing; language in its relation to speech; 
school activities and extra-school activities 
in their relation to speech; home life in its 
relation to speech, etc. 
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Registration is scheduled for Tuesday, 
July fifth, and the opening session will be 
During the four days 
following, there will be demonstrations 
from eight to ten A. M., lectures and dis- 
cussions from ten to twelve, and general 


held that evening. 


sessions in the evenings, leaving the after- 
noons free for special conferences, recrea- 


The City of 


T has been remarked that the first thing 
most people do when they get to Los 
Angeles is to start somewhere else. 

This because the accessibility of ocean, 
desert and mountain offer exciting induce- 
ments to take trips. Yet a city of a million 
and a quarter inhabitants, even when “to- 
tally surrounded by Paradise,” as one en- 
thusiast has it, is hardly negligible. Not 
that you will be allowed to neglect it, once 
you land there. You may imagine that the 
town is merely a junction for Hollywood or 
Pasadena or Long Beach, but you will not 
continue long in that opinion, for Los An- 
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tion, and sight-seeing. The Association’s 
Summer School, being held in connection 
with the University of Southern California, 
will afford opportunity for the delegates to 
witness demonstrations and attend lectures, 
The city of Los Angeles and its environs 
offer many unusual attractions which make 
it an ideal setting for a convention. 


the Angels 


geles’ enthusiastic appreciation of Los An- 
geles is written large for all to see, and is 
Francisco's 


appreciation of San Francisco! 


almost as vocal as—as—San 


Perhaps a good way to start finding out 
about Los Angeles is to learn how to pro- 
nounce it. The city was founded in 1781 
and was christened at its founding with a 
name already ancient in a language whose 
pronunciation had been a matter of law 
for centuries, yet Los Angeles is pro- 
nounced in twelve different ways, of which 
eleven are wrong and five are barbarous. 
The difficulty of knowing what to do with 
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the G makes most persons soften it. If you 
can get the German CH with voice in it, 
you have the right G for Los Angeles, but 
if you cannot manage that, make it hard G, 
and you will not be far wrong. And the O 
is the French O, which nearly corresponds 
to our long O. There is a poem making 
all this clear: 

The lady would remind you, please, 

Her name is not Lost Angie Lees,— 

Nor Angie anything whatever. 

She hopes her friends will be so clever 

To share her fit historic pride. 

The G shall not be jellified. 

O long, G hard, and rhyme with yes, 

And all about Loce Ang-el-ess. 

The city may have a “fit historic pride,” 
but as a matter of fact there is very little 
that is historical about it. A very small 
amount of the old Spanish atmosphere re- 
mains, chiefly located about the Old Plaza, 
in the Latin Quarter of the city. Here are 
a few adobe houses, and some Mexican 
shops where you can buy Guadalajara pot- 
tery and sombreros. The Spanish church, 
which fronts on the plaza, dates back to 
1821. The Latin tongues: Spanish, French, 
Italian, and Mexican can still be heard in 
this neighborhood. There are Mexican 
restaurants, too, with Spanish cooking, if 
that interests you. 

And if you determinedly seek historic 
background, the missions are right at hand. 
San Fernando to the north and San Gabriel 
to the south are still authentically Spanish, 
and, if you travel a little farther south, you 
come to San Juan Capistrano, the most 
beautiful of all the missions on El Camino 
Real. 

But this is wandering far afield. The 
romance of Los Angeles itself is the ro- 
mance of growth. This “earthly metropolis 
ina heavenly setting” rejoices not only in 
mountainous scenery, but in mountainous 
statistics, and the statistics all deal with its 
own size. Its miles of paved boulevards 
and of street railways, its bulk of export 
and import, its variety of agricultural in- 
dustries, its area (it sprawls over 442 
square miles and is the biggest city in the 
world in point of area covered), the as- 
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tounding growth of its population (it 
jumped from 102,000 in 1900 to 1,200,000 
in 1930) are overwhelming. 

And this growth has come about within 
Here is a pioneer city, most 
By con- 


a generation. 
of whose pioneers are still alive. 
verting a sandy coast line into one of the 
great ports of the world, Los Angeles has 
written one of the momentous and thrilling 
chapters in the history of America. Yet 
Los Angeles is not on the coast, strictly 
speaking. The ocean is half an hour’s jour- 
ney by train, and the city proper is built 
close under the towering Sierra Madre 
Range. 

Size, newness, and an exhilarating self- 
confidence are among its characteristics. 
All the chief landmarks are rather start- 
lingly new. The city hall has not long been 
The public library, with its 
mural 


completed. 
impressive architecture, its fine 
paintings, its air of hospitality and its ab- 
sence of red tape, is invitingly fresh and 
shining. The University of California, 
which is situated in the new city of West- 
wood, certainly does not offer ivy-covered 
mouldiness as one of its charms. 

The fresh, bright colors of the buildings 
fling their challenge to the brilliant sky. 
Throughout the city, stucco houses pre- 
dominate, but they are of every hue, and 
their variety of architecture offers some of 
the sight seeing advantages of a trip around 
the world. There are Spanish haciendas, 
Italian villas, Moorish palaces, Swiss chal- 
ets, French chateaux, Norman castles, Eng- 
lish country houses, Aztec and Hopi ap- 
proximations, and flat-roofed 
adobes to console you if you are unable to 
get down into Mexico. 

And if you begin to feel a little home- 
sick, there are reminders of other parts of 
America. The bulk of the extra million in- 
habitants who have appeared in Los An- 
geles since 1900 are emigrés from New 
England and the Middle West. To be sure, 
they are now authentic Los Angelans, inso- 
far as they evidence the profound distrust 
of everything San Franciscan which is in- 
digenous in the soil of Southern California 
and is absorbed by every resident, but 


enough 
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they have also preserved intact their me- 
mentos of their former homes. So there 
are a remarkable number of Ohio reunions 
and Wisconsin picnics and Missouri meet- 
ings; and Long Beach is locally known as 
Iowa-by-the-Sea. 

These people had various reasons for 
coming hither, but it is not difficult to un- 
The surround- 
There 


are coves along the coast, with warm sandy 


derstand why they stayed. 
ing country is literally paradise. 


beaches; there are fragrant valleys of 
orange and lemon trees; there are great 
and _ terrific there are 
mountain lakes, lying cool and_ placid 
among pine forests; beyond the mountains 
is the mystery of the Mojave Desert; and 
always, to the west, there is the sea. 


gorges canyons; 


The one day trips from Los Angeles are 
legion. Probably the most alluring is that 
to Catalina Island. But it is a pity to ac- 
cept the notion that this is a one day trip, 
for if you try to do it and return before 
night, it will be mostly trip and very little 
Catalina. It is better to spend a night 
there and be able to realize that you have 
actually visited that lovely island. 

And there is the trip to Pasadena, where, 
after you have driven up and down Orange 
Grove Avenue, striving to believe that your 
driver is not exaggerating—much—when 
he tells you how many millionaires live 
along its stretch; and have gazed awe- 
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somely up at the Carnegie observatory on 
Mt. Wilson; you make a further pilgrim- 
age to the Huntington Library. And that 
is as far as you will be likely to get that 
day. Admission is by card, but the cards 
are not difficult for students to obtain. It 
is the finest private library in the world, 
said to be second only to the library of the 
British Museum. There are 150,000,000 
rare volumes and more than two million 
documents and incunabula. 

Of course, Hollywood beckons, no mat- 
ter what else You drive 
around Beverly Hills, and your guide tells 
you where the stars live. You walk around 
on the outside of the studios. Some of the 
studio lunch rooms are open to the public. 
You are not likely to encounter Ronald 
Colman or Joan Crawford in any of them, 
but you do see excitingly professional 
glimpses of actors in makeup. 

With all these journeys you are able to 
return to Los Angeles each night, and as 
you become accustomed to the city, you 
find much to interest you without going 
outside its main area. And always there is 
the matchless air and the incredibly blue 
sky. There will be plenty of times when 
you wish to do nothing but breathe and 
look up at the sky. And a place which is so 
essentially satisfying that you are content- 
ed just to be, is the place of all others to 
travel to for a vacation. 


interests you. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, AT 


LOS ANGELES 
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Cities Along the Way 


Interesting Places Through Which Association Members Will Pass 
En Route to California 





Salt Lake City a 
HE Mormon pioneers, led by 
Brigham Young, founded Salt 
Lake City in 1847. They began 
very early to build schools, public 
meeting places and theatres. Many of 
these buildings are standing today. 
Within the walls of the famous Temple 
Square are the Mormon Temple, the 
Tabernacle, the Seagull Monument, 
and the Bureau of Information, con- 
taining an interesting exhibit of the 
prehistoric civilization of southern 
Utah. Every day at noon, free recitals 
are given on the great organ in the 
Tabernacle. 

When the pioneers entered Salt Lake 
Valley a part of their necessary equip- 
ment, retained through the long jour- 
ney across the plains, was an assort- 














ment of school books. The first schools 
were held in private homes, but in less 
than three years after the city of Salt 
Lake was founded the University of Deseret 
came into being. In those days, the whole 
territory was known as “Deseret,” a Mor- 
mon word meaning “honey bee,” indicative 
of industry and work. The church leaders 





TEMPLE SQUARE, SALT LAKE CITY 


selected a choice tract of land, built a stone 
wall around it, and designated it as the site 
for the new university. Tuition was paid 
in wheat, corn, hay, gold dust, calves, and 
labor. The classes grew until the build- 
ings were too crowded, and construction 
was started on the beautiful hill- 
side site overlooking the city. The 
University of Utah is now over 
eighty-seven years-old, the oldest 
university west of the Missouri 
River. 

At the head of State Street is 
Utah’s capitol. Here is a fascinat- 
ing exhibition of pioneer relics, 
among them many personal posses- 
sions of Brigham Young and other 
historic characters. There is also 
the first piano brought to Utah. 


Half an hour’s ride from the 


Courtesy of Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City. city is Great Salt Lake, which 


UTAH STATE CAPITOL 


affords unique bathing. There is 
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nothing quite like it anywhere. 
Excepting the Dead Sea, Great 
Salt Lake is the saltiest body of 
water in existence; in every five 
pounds of water there is more 
than one pound of salt. 

At Bingham, 28 miles southwest 
of Salt Lake City, is America’s 
largest open cut copper mine, 
which you can see clearly from the 
highway. Each day, more mate- 


rial is removed from this mine 
than was taken from the Panama 
Canal during the heaviest opera- 
tions. 
There 
canyons surrounding the city. A 
twenty-minute walk from the center of the 
business district takes you into the heart 
of the Rockies. An hour’s drive takes you 
into a region of mountain lakes. Two hours 
from the city is America’s most southerly 


are seven magnificent 


glacier, where you can enjoy winter sports 
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Courtesy of Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City. 


SALTAIR BATHING BEACH, GREAT SALT LAKE 


in July. Within a day’s drive is the 
scenic wonderland of southern Utah: Zion 
Canyon, Bryce Canyon, Kaibab Forest, 
Cedar Breaks, the Grand Canyon! Truly, 
Salt Lake City offers a most satisfactory 
introduction to the wonders of the West. 


/ 


Courtesy of the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles. 
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Signs of Spring 
(SEEN By A SCHOOLMARM ) 
The birds in the tree tops 

Are singing with glee. 
My pupils gaze out of 
The window—like me! 


The School Supe is 
SF wearing 


rf A flower in his coat, 
Ae And two of my pupils 
mt \gi Just passed a love note. 
>_\ 
My heart with the robin’s 
song 
Thrills—pit a pat. 
re I'm going out, when 


school’s done, 
And buy a new hat! 


May! Month of blue skies and flowers 
and teacher-regret! Fond regret that in 
two months we must part with this nice 
little class of ours, and wild regret that 
our crowded school days do not give us 
enough spare moments for conversational 
speech, or oral language, or whatever the 
Great Ones in your school call it, Col- 
leagues. You know what we mean. 

For, as every teacher of the deaf knows, 
about this time of year the pupils astonish 
us with their courageous excursions into 
Talk, and now, more than any other time 
in the term, is our golden chance to teach 
our children to say correctly the things 
they are trying to say. Now is our oppor- 
tunity to drill upon the correct version till 


it becomes automatic. And we haven’t time 
enough! The days aren’t long enough. 

Hearing people’s speech is be-sprinkled 
with colloquial expressions. A deaf child 
needs these if he is going to talk like a hu- 
man being. That seemingly simple expres- 
sion “looks like,” for instance—we_be- 
gan struggling with it last fall, when Paul’s 

little brother, Francis, 

came to Paul’s birth- 

day party. We had a 

misguided impression 

it would be easy to 
substitute this for 

“same face,” with 

which you are famili- 

ar, we imagine. 

So we taught the ex- 
~ pression, and extended 
its use to weather descriptions—“It looks 
like rain’—-and promptly got “It looks 
like sun,” on a cloudy day that cleared up, 
and “It looks like blow,” on a windy day. 
When we came back to school on the Fri- 
day after Thanksgiving, Eph said blandly, 
“It looks like Monday!” The whole class 
seemed to be enamoured of “It looks 
like—.” Visitors arrived—a middle aged 
lady and her plump younger sister. Celena 
informed the younger lady, with an airy 
wave of her hand toward the older one, “It 
looks like your mother!” 

Yes, Colleagues, “It looks like—” is al- 
most too much for us. And it is only one 
little expression. Hundreds more need to 
be taught. 

But expressions are only one of our puz- 
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zles. There are all those words the children 
make up themselves, when they want to tell 
us something and do not know the real 
word—such words as Paul, our most origi- 
nal pupil, invents every day. He told us 
today he was playing in a thin street, last 
Saturday, and a man in a car horned and 
horned, but he did not hear. Mary asked 
who would match the candles on her birth- 
day cake. Little John told us he did not 
like fried eggs, but he liked water eggs. 
Esther boasts that 
she can broom the 
kitchen and Tom 
complains that the 
big boys roughed 
him. 

How about the 
mis-used 
the words to which 
the children attach 
an incorrect mean- 
Celena just now is going astray on 
the word “hope.” She tells us, “I hope I 
will be last in the test,” “I hope I will not 
go to the movies,” and when we attempt to 
reason with her she sighs plaintively, “I 
hope you will be cross!” What she means, 
of course, is the opposite. “Jealous” is 
another word that deaf children mistake, 
and “too.” Our own children often tell us 
candy is too sweet, when they mean it is 
just too good to describe. But how to teach 
this? How to find the time? Will some 
Colleague tell us? 

Our youngsters are battling with the neg- 
atives now. Eph said this morning, “Next 
Sunday at half-past nine I shall not go to 
church.” Beulah announced, “All the girls 
do not like vegetables soup.” John, asked 
to subtract 6,000 from 6,000 yelled trium- 
phantly, “None!” Quite a bit of extra time 
is needed here—a week or two! Twenty- 
four hours a day! 

What about the hordes of words the chil- 
dren mispronounce—and what is worse— 
learn all by themselves to mispronounce 
repeatedly till it is a major operation to 
“unteach” them? “Mur” for “Mr.”, for 
instance, and “Murs” for “Mrs.” ? Breathes 
there a teacher who can swear she has 


words— 





ing? 
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never heard “Murs 
Jones” and “Mur 
Smith”? The chil- 
dren have seen these 
abbreviations on too 
many envelopes _be- 
fore their teachers 
could fix the spoken 
forms. Last year we 
tore our hair over a 
boy who insisted on 
saying “poud” for “poured” and “caweu- 
hut” for “caught” and hundreds of others. 
(No, of course he didn’t start in our 
school, Colleagues. He was a transfer!) 
Yesterday, Tom asked us if we had ever 
been to Washington, Duck. It stumped us 
for a minute, till we remembered the chart 
spoken form of “d—” is “du,” and Tom 
was simply using his wits to pronounce 


_—., 


Well, we’re not trying to unload our bur- 





We're only 
pleading for more time in school to work 
on speech, and we do not mean the formal 
chart drills, though they are important, too. 
We mean talk. If we are going to teach the 
oral method, let’s beg our superiors to give 
us more time for it, even if something else 
must be cut out. 


dens upon you, Colleagues. 


Will the teachers of advanced classes 
complain that we neglect arithmetic and 
geography? Hardly. We have taught ad- 
vanced pupils, slow pupils, too, some of 
them, and if these young people had had an 
unusually good knowledge of spoken lan- 
guage their written language would have 
been improved immeasurably, and it would 
have been far easier to help them under- 
stand arithmetic and ge- 
ography and history. We 
believe that more talking 
time would speed up the 
teaching wonderfully—no 
matter what the subject. 

How do hearing chil- 
dren acquire a good vo- 
cabulary? Their tongues 
are never still. Our handi- 
capped deaf children need 
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even more tongue practice. They need 
someone to talk to them constantly, and 
they need sympathy and tolerance and a 
bit of admiration, now and then, to en- 
courage them to talk more. All this they 
can get from us teachers, /F we're given 
time! 

We wish one of you Colleagues would 
get up a booklet, on the order of French 
and German manuals, “Conversational 
Guide for Deaf Children.” A book that 
would manage to squeeze in the extra 
things teachers can’t. Only, we would 
have to hide it away from the small chil- 
dren, or change the title of the book, or 
they would be running home telling father 
and mother about their “Goo—wides!” 

One day last winter we took the children 
home to our own house, for one of those 
school parties which are half play and half 
studying. We were checking up their 
knowledge of furniture, with ice cream and 
cake as finale. When it was time to go, 
John walked up to the head of the family, 
held out his hand, and said, “Goo by! I 
like here!”” The remark made a big hit 
with the family, but you will understand, 
Colleagues, how John’s teacher wished she 
had spent more time than had seemed nec- 
essary on courteous leave takings—a dozen 
hours more, at least. 


For Advanced Pupils—Baseball 


Now is the time of year when big boys 
and little boys, yes—and even the boys’ 
fathers and grandfa- 
thers—like to get out 
doors in the after- 
noon and early eve- 
nings and play base- 
ball. Your school 
team is busy practic- 
ing, no doubt, for 
coming games with 
other schools. 

Baseball is our 
great American game. It is a national sport. 
We are proud of it. But like many other 
American games, it owes its origin to 
Rounders, a game originating in England, 


and to Town Ball, and One Old Cat, Two 
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Old Cat, Three Old Cat, and other ball 
games which were played by the American 
colonists for many years, before anybody 
ever thought of a game called baseball. In 
One Old Cat, Two Old Cat, and other Old 
Cats, the name of the game depended on 
the number of bases to be touched—One 
Old Cat, one base. Two Old Cat, two bases, 
etc. 

In Town Ball, a real team competed 
against another team, and we know the 
Olympic Town Ball Club was organized in 
Philadelphia in 1833. It was the first ball 
team to be assembled in the United States. 
Colonel Abner Doubleday, who was after- 
wards a general in the U. S. Army, changed 
the square field diagram of Town Ball to 
the diamond which we know. In 1839 
Colonel Doubleday devised the diagram of 
bases and positions for players, thus be- 
coming the inventor of baseball. His fix- 
ture of base locations and distances be- 
tween them has never been changed. 

In 1845 the Knickerbocker Baseball 
Club of New York drew up the first code 
of rules for baseball. The first match un- 
der these rules was between the Knicker- 
bocker Club and the New York Club in 
1846, at Hoboken, N. J. In 1858 the first 
attempt was made to organize clubs, but 
Massachusetts was still playing Town Ball. 
In 1865 there was a convention of ninety- 
one amateur clubs. Players did not get 
their living from baseball, but the best 
players accepted money, and this caused 
gentlemen players of baseball to object in 
caustic language. They were indignant 
that the national game of baseball was be- 
“commercialized.” 


‘ 


coming 

So from this time, there was a conflict 
between amateur players and _ profession- 
als. In 1871 the National Association of 
Professional Baseball Players was organ- 
ized in New York. In 1876 the National 
League was formed. In 1882 the American 
Association was organized, but later it 
changed its name to the American League. 

You boys can go out and enjoy a game 
of baseball, and follow strictly the rules 
laid down by all the experts in the Nation- 
al League, and the American League, but 
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you won't have any more fun than the boys 
in the American Colonies had, in pre-revo- 
lutionary days, when they played the good 
old game of Rounders. Or will you? What 
do you think about it? 


For the Intermediates—Books 


I cannot fly an air- 
plane, 
Or sail upon the 
seas. 
I cannot go to China, 
Or see the Japan- 








ese. 
I cannot hunt for ele- 
phants, 
Or chase a polar 
bear. 


O, yes, I can! I have my books. 
My books will take me there! 


A Reading Lesson 


A young teacher has written in as fol- 
lows: “You have had a good many sugges- 
tions as to what to avoid in teaching read- 
ing, but I would like to know just how you 
would present a new reading lesson to my 
class of over age deaf boys and girls, who 
are doing their fifth year of school work, 
but are not up to the grade level, and are 
falling below in comprehension of what 
they read.” 

We'll do better than that for you, Miss 
S——. Recently we saw a demonstration 
lesson given for slow over age children 
in the public schools of a big city. The 
whole lesson was planned with a view to 
aiding comprehension. It was criticized 
by some of the teachers in the audience as 
sacrificing too much reading time to me- 
chanics. But the criticism seemed to us 
unfair. Any teacher could use a few of 
the devices shown. Pick out what is help- 
ful and let the rest go. 

First the teacher told her pupils they 
were going to read a story about a crocus. 
She had a real crocus, in a pot, which she 
produced, and the children were permitted 
to admire it and discuss it. 

Then she said, “In this book is a good 
story about a crocus. Soon we shall read 
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it.” Next she wrote on the blackboard, 
one at a time, words and phrases that might 
prove difficult. They were picked out at 
random, so as not to tell the story in ad- 
vance. 

Printed strips followed. These were 
handed out, and the children took turns 
reading them. If a mistake was made, the 
phrase was written on the blackboard, and 
the whole class helped. Mistakes in speech 
were corrected by the word written phon- 
etically, then erased, the proper spelling 
substituted, and the whole word read by 
each pupil. The one who had mistaken it 
read it several times. 

Now the teacher produced small cards, 
with printed directions on each one, such 
as, “Write the word crocus twice.” “Draw 
a crocus. Make it purple.” Each child 
got one of these cards. The child who failed 
to carry out the directions on his card was 
not made to suffer in any way for his in- 
adequacy. He was helped by a suggestion 
or two from other children, the teacher 
joining in as little as possible. The exer- 
cise seemed to us a good one, because the 
children were getting extra drill on com- 
prehending important words in the story, 
without knowing it. 

Then the teacher said, “Now when we 
read this story we want to know something. 
We want to know—’” and she wrote a ques- 
tion, a leading question, on the board— 
“Do you think you can find that out? Read 
the story and see.” 

Then, and not till then, the books were 
opened, and the youngsters read with evi- 
dent interest. The story had not been 
spoiled for them, that was plain. 

When they had finished, and various 
children volunteered to answer the question 
on the board, and one did, to our surprise 
more cards were handed out. Each of these 
cards contained a printed question upon 
the story just read: “When did the little 
girl plant her crocus bulbs?” “Why did 
she give the white crocus to her mother?” 
etc. The pupils were allowed to come up, 
one at a time, and answer the questions. 
Those that proved puzzling were solved by 
the pupils having another peep in their 
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books. Last of all the story was drama- 
tized, the children quickly making paper 
crocuses from colored paper provided by 
the teacher. 

Now, as we said before, there was a great 
Too much? We 


But this teacher had a special 


deal of mechanical aid. 
can't say. 
problem. She was solving it. The whole 
lesson was conducted in an informal happy 
manner. Her situation, of course, is not 
yours. You'll have to decide how much of 
this assistance is necessary with your own 
group—the less the better, of course. 

The main thing is to be sure the children 
are really getting ideas from the printed 
page. No guess work will suffice. The 
children we saw were getting ideas, and 
enjoying them. The teacher was so inter- 
ested and enthusiastic about the story her- 
self, none of her pupils could have been 
bored. That helps tremendously, whatever 


the situation. 
Action Rhyme 


(For THE SMALL CHILDREN ) 


It’s play time, in May 
time, 

And out of doors we 
run. (1) 
(2) (3) 

We skip and prance and 
(4) (5) 
hop and dance 

(6) 





fun. 

(1) Pretend to run outdoors. 
(2) Skip. 

(3) Prance about. 

(4) Hop. 

(5) Dance. 

(6) Pretend to jump rope. 


And all jump rope for 


May 


May 


May 


May 
May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May Calendar of Special Days 


4th—Birthday of John James Au- 
dubon (1780-1851), Naturalist 
and artist. Bird Day. 
5th—Arbor Day. First observed in 
Nebraska in 1872. See “Our 
National Parks” John Muir 
(Houghton) U. S. Dept. Agri- 
culture. “Arbor Day.” (Farm- 
ers Bulletin—1492). 
6th—Birthday of Robert E. Peary 
(1856-1920). Arctic explorer. 
First to reach the North Pole. 
7th—Birthday of Robert Browning. 
8th—Mother’s Day. For appropriate 
verse for children’s cards see 
Votta Review, May, 1931. 
10th—Second Meeting of Continen- 
tal Congress, in Philadelphia, 


—- 


vei 

12th—Birthday of Florence Nightin- 
gale (1820-1910). Founder of 
modern nursing. English war 
nurse. 

13th—Jamestown, Va., settled in 
1607. 

16th—(Canonized) Joan of Are. 
(1412-1431.) 

18th—Peace Day of World Good Will 
Day. Consult any peace soci- 
ety for pamphlets. 

21st—Lindbergh made first non-stop 
flight from New York to Paris 
in 1927. 

30th—Memorial Day. See VoLta 
Review, 1931, for account of 
origin of day. Consult, Hazel- 
tine, “Anniversaries and Holi- 
days” for more detailed ac- 
count. 





SUPPORT YOUR COMMUNITY CHILD HEALTH PROGRAM 


May Day is National Child Health Day. 


Find out what vour com- 


munity is doing to protect the health of its children and lend your sympathy 


and support to this work. 
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Six Articles for Teachers, from the 


Northern New York School for the Deaf 





Shadow Pictures 


By Sure Parsons 


LL children love to dramatize, but this 
Ey form of expression seems to have 
an especially strong appeal to the 

deaf child. 

The drill story or any other phase of 
language work is apt to become dull unless 
it is presented in varied ways. Dramatiza- 
tion furnishes a sugar coating which al- 
ways delights the children. Acting out a 
story adds interest and pleasure and also 
gives the children an opportunity to show 
their understanding of the thought of the 
story. It is also the most effective means 
of making the language real to the child. 

Since shadow pictures have become so 
popular, we have experimented with this 
form of dramatization. I made a screen of 
white tissue paper in a wide frame of heavy 
gray cardboard with standards of the same 
material. The screen, including the frame, 
is 23 by 30 inches. To give the children 
the idea of how a story could be shown in 
this way I planned the first one myself. I 
chose Jack and Jill from “Language Stories 
and Drills,” Book I, Croker, Jones and 
Pratt, a story the class has had a few weeks 
before. On the back of the screen I pasted 
a hill and a well cut from black construc- 
tion paper. The figures of Jack and Jill 
and the pail were also cut from the black 
paper and pinned to small round sticks. 

In setting the stage for the first perfor- 
mance, the screen was set up with the back 
to a window. The children sat facing it. 
Standing at the side of the frame, and hold- 
ing the sticks, I moved the figures up the 
hill. Then with a twirl of the sticks in my 





fingers Jack fell down and Jill and the pail 
came tumbling after. The children were 
delighted and, of course, recognized the 
story instantly. They immediately began 
to clamor to be allowed to operate the pic- 
tures themselves. They showed them over 
and over. There was no need to tell them 
that they were expected to do the work for 
future dramatization. 

Without further suggestions from me, 
they began plans for making the cut-outs 
and showing another story. There was con- 
siderable discussion as to which story it 
should be. As Jack Horner is one of their 
favorites, I decided to allow them to work 
it out before they attempted the next new 
story. 

Soon elaborate plans were afoot for 
manipulation of the figures. One young 
genius devised a means of making Jack’s 
thumb move from the pie to his mouth and 
his mother’s finger wag in disapproval. 
Strings attached to the jointed elbows “did 
the trick.” 

Thus was launched a most interesting 
variation of dramatization of the drill 


story. 
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Methods of Correcting Written English 


By Emma CUNNINGHAM 


in their composition work after the ac- 

tual writing has been completed, I find 
it very profitable to use not one but several 
methods of correcting the papers. 

When teaching the younger children, I 
first go over their study hour work and 
mark all sentences containing mistakes. If 
I find any new words or expressions with 
which the whole class is not familiar, I ex- 
plain them at the beginning of the next rec- 
itation. This being done, I write the incor- 
rect sentences on the blackboard, one at a 
time. Each child is then given an oppor- 
tunity to make a correction, the more diffi- 
cult mistakes being assigned to the brighter 
pupils. After a sentence has been changed, 
correctly or otherwise, the child is given a 
mark. I find this method very successful, 
for each pupil wishes to have good marks 
placed beside his name where the others 
may see them and, being selfish as most 
human beings are, each hopes that the 
classmate at the board will overlook a 
mistake. 

With the older children, the method used 
depends upon the kind of work being done. 
If it happens to be language drill and ques- 
tions have been assigned to which the 
answers should be the same or approxi- 
mately so, I send all the pupils to the 
blackboard and assign each a certain num- 
ber of sentences to write. The papers are 
then exchanged and the statements con- 
taining mistakes are rectified by the chil- 
dren, who use as a guide the corrected sen- 
tences on the blackboard. If the answers 
are different, they are all written on the 
blackboard, after which the children take 
turns correcting them. On the days when 
work of this character is being done, I take 
very little part in the recitation, interrupt- 
ing only when there is danger of quarrels 
resulting from discussions which arise over 
various questions. I try to make myself 
as inconspicuous as possible in the back of 


| order to retain the children’s interest 


the room and spend the time making notes 
of the errors which are overlooked or im- 
properly corrected, later calling the atten- 
tion of the class to them. 

I use various methods when correcting 
compositions. One plan is to allow three 
or four of the members of a class to copy 
on the blackboard their stories, descrip- 
tions, or reports, if these are not too long. 
The other pupils are required to correct 
them. If new ideas and new language are 
involved, I help by asking questions and 
making suggestions. I read the remaining 
papers, and at the end of each make a note 
of the number of errors it contains, also 
giving the pupil an idea of what types of 
mistakes to look for. For example, at the 
end of a composition belonging to a pupil 
who is familiar with grammatical terms, I 
write something similar to the following: 

Your paper contains ten mistakes, 
adjectives, adverbs, verbs, 
phrases, relative clauses. 

Long compositions are treated different- 
ly. The children first read the papers for 
the pleasure derived from them. I then go 
through them, making notes of any new 
forms which must be explained and dis- 
cussing the subject matter with the class. 
The papers are then exchanged and for 
study hour the children are assigned the 
task of finding as many errors as possible 
in the verb forms or the arrangement of 
adjectives, adverbs, etc. I usually require 
them to correct only one type of error at a 
time, thus avoiding the possibility of hav- 
ing a paper entirely rewritten by some am- 
bitious youngster who overestimates his 
own ability. The following day the mis- 
takes are discussed and at the end of the 
period, some of the children at least have 
a much better understanding of how to use 
adverbs, adjectives, or verbs, as the case 
may be, for they, not I, have done most 
of the work of finding the mistakes and cor- 
recting them. 
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Stories That Live 


By ArMATA E. BERGER 


ITH 
wondered how we could present 
the story of the Pilgrims so as to 


November coming on, we 


arouse new interest and give a clearer un- 
old 


which goes as follows: “If you hear about 


derstanding. There is an proverb 
a thing you forget most of it; if you see it 
done you forget only half; but if you do it 
yourself, you remember it all.” So we be- 
Why not make a moving 

What deaf 
Our “News” 
always seems to contain at least one movie 
item. As soon as the idea was suggested 
there was no doubt as to whether or not the 
pupils wanted to try one. Enthusiasm ran 
high. Children love new projects. 

The complete story was written, using 
the pupils’ vocabulary. The paragraph re- 
lating to each scene consisted of three or 
four lines and was printed on a sheet of 
plain white paper with the aid of a small 
hand printing press. 

Following the story of each scene, was a 
picture of the scene itself. The original 
plan was to make free hand cuttings and 
work them into posters to be used as illus- 
trations, but for lack of time, we decided to 
use magazine pictures instead. Sometimes 
the background was just what we wanted, 
but the figures were far too modern, so we 
juggled Pilgrim and Indian cut-outs 
around and pasted them at the right places 
to make them fit the incidents in the story. 
The pupils showed keen interest in the de- 
velopment of the pictures and by degrees 
the ball began to roll. 

When the stories and pictures were ready 
for assembling, we pasted them on heavy 
wrapping paper. A space 20 by 22 inches 
was allowed for each paragraph and each 
picture. After the pasting was done, we 
rolled the paper in the form of a scroll 
with the pictures and stories outside. We 


gan thinking. 
picture “film” of the story! 
child does not love a movie? 


borrowed an ordinary folding screen which 
served the double purpose of concealing 


the operators and providing the support on 
which the scroll was operated. 

The screen used had three panels and the 
scroll was passed through the openings in 
such a way that the center panel gave the 
necessary space and firmness for display. 

The name of the picture was “The First 
Thanksgiving Day.” 

England. 

The Pilgrims going to church in Eng- 
land. 

The persecution of the Pilgrims in Eng- 
land. 

Leaving England. 

Crossing the ocean. 

The landing of the Pilgrims. 

Their first homes in America. 

Their first winter. 

Hunting and fishing for food. 

The friendly Indians. 

The Indians who were their enemies. 

Clothing is scanty. 

The first summer. 

The Indians teaching them to plant. 

The harvest. 

The Pilgrims going to church. 

The feast of the Pilgrims and Indians. 

The classes who made up the audience 
at the “matinee” were so delighted with 
our work that we decided to try to present 
the Christmas Story in the same way. Not 
having so much time to spend on this one, 
we had the printing done in our printing 
shop. Two of the teachers had a beautiful 
set of colored pictures portraying the 
Christmas Story, which they lent us. We 
assembled the stories and the scenes as we 
had previously done for the Thanksgiving 
story and this time gave the movie in the 
chapel to quite a group of children. Judg- 
ing by the enthusiastic response, we felt 
that the project was well worth our time 
and effort and that it was educational to 
the spectators as well as enjoyable. 

Of course, we had a “George Washing- 
ton” movie. At this time the boys decided 


The scenes were: 
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that the folding screen was quite inade- 
quate and that the time had come to build 
our own movie screen. Ideas were pre- 
sented, plans were discussed, experiments 
were tried out until we hit upon the follow- 
ing plan. An oblong frame of wood 20 by 
22 inches was made. Braces to hold up the 
frame extended back eighteen inches and 
were wide enough to insert rollers made 
from broomsticks. A crank with a spool 
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for a handle was fastened to each roll for 
winding and unwinding. The “film” was 
held on one roller, passed to the front and 
across the oblong frame and was wound 
about the second roller. By using both 
rollers at the same time, winding and un- 
winding, the scenes and stories were pre- 
sented in quick succession. 

Who can tell into what field our project 
will next lead us! 





Primary Language and Reading 


By HeLen D. Watrous 


T the 1931 Summer School at Johns 
Hopkins University, it was my good 
fortune to take work under Miss 

Newlee and Miss Fitzgerald. 
tensely interested in both courses, I won- 
dered to what extent Miss Fitzgerald’s 
method of teaching language and Miss 
Newlee’s project work could be combined 


Being in- 


in one class. 

This year with a second year class, I have 
attempted a combination which would 
probably be considered, by Miss Newlee 
and Miss Fitzgerald, but a feeble applica- 
tion of their methods. Even so, the results 
thus far are quite satisfactory. 

Following Miss Fitzgerald’s outline, we 
have classified vocabularies under the Key 
words and symbols. Action work sentences 
have been talked and written in the Key. 
Drill stories (“Language Stories and 
Drills,” Book I, Croker, Jones, and Pratt) 
which were begun at the opening of the 
second semester, have also been talked and 
written in the Key. A great many ellipti- 
cal sentences for the drill verbs have been 
given, thus eliminating the too often mean- 
ingless conjugations. We have the usual 
daily news items with an occasional jour- 
nal, and the regular home letters every 
other week. We feel that, as a means of 
securing straight and natural language, 
Miss Fitzgerald’s language plan has no 
equal. 


Miss Newlee’s work is based on the 
sound principle of pupil activity as the 
foundation of successful school work. 
Every teacher knows how much more effec- 
tive is the topic or story based on the 
child’s personal experience than is the 
“ready made affair” in which he has had 
no part. 

With this principle in mind, we have 
taken up several projects since September. 
These projects have served not only as aids 
to increase reading comprehension, but as 
lip reading exercises, motivation for speech 
work, and preparation for drill stories. 

Since my class had already had a start 
in language, our first project involved a 
reading chart of considerable length. We 
went on a picnic. The children assisted in 
packing a lunch and carrying it to the 
woods. After our return from the picnic, I 
printed the following chart: 


Our Picnic 


We packed a lunch in a basket. 

We went to the woods. 

We picked some flowers. 

We got some pretty leaves. 

We took off our shoes and stockings. 
We waded in the river. 

Miss Watrous took our pictures. 

We made a fire. 

Miss Watrous made some cocoa. 

We sat on the ground and ate our lunch. 
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We had sandwiches, cocoa, cookies, ap- 
ples, and bananas. 

It rained and we ran back to school. 

We got wet. 


An illustrative poster of the children eat- 
ing their lunch with the river and trees in 
the background, was put at the top of the 
chart. This poster and the kodak pictures 
of the children taken at the picnic, helped 
to make the language of the chart alive. A 
little later the children made individual 
posters for their booklets in which were 
printed and written copies of the chart. 
Two sets of strips were made (one printed 
and the other written), matching each line 
on the chart. These we used in the Ply- 
mouth Pocket Charts. At first the children 
were required only to match the strips to 
the corresponding lines on the chart and to 
insert them in their places in the pocket 
chart. The children were allowed to dram- 
atize or make descriptive gestures to show 
that they comprehended the language. Each 
time a strip was shown or a line on the 
chart pointed out, I spoke the sentence or 
phrase. Thus the material was presented 
in two different ways at the same time. Soon 
the children could understand all the lan- 
guage when given as a speech reading exer- 
cise, pointing to the lines on the chart as 
they were given. Speech work was soon 
begun on the nouns, verbs, phrases, and 
sentences of the chart. 

In our first projects, for supplementary 
individual work, we used small matching 
strips in the Plymouth Desk Charts. 

Other material for charts was furnished 
by the making of a jack-o’-lantern, the Hal- 
lowe’en party, and (quite unexpectedly) a 
fire in one of the buildings. The latter bit 
of interesting activity was staged in full 
view of our class room windows, so that we 
could see fire engines, firemen, ladders, and 
hose, all in action. 

One day we took a trip down town and 
our next chart read as follows: 


Down Town 


We went down town. 
We went to a store. 
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We saw books, toys, candy, and a lot of 
other things. 

Miss Watrous looked for some bulbs. 

A woman told her that the bulbs were all 
gone. 

Then we went to another store. 

Miss Watrous bought four bulbs. 

They cost ten cents. 

We brought them back to school. 


Another short chart was written as a se- 
quel to the above. 


The Bulbs 


We put some stones in a bowl. 
We planted the bulbs. 

Greta watered them. 

After a while they will grow. 


One of the children who lives near the 
school has a little puppy. He brought it 
to school one morning and this chart was 
the result: 


Charles’ Puppy 


Charles has a puppy. Its name is Dixie. 
It is black and brown, with a little white 
under its neck. It has sharp teeth and a 
pointed nose. It wears a brown leather 
collar. 

Charles brought his puppy to school. It 
barked and ran around. Charles petted it 
and fed it a cooky. It liked the cooky. It 
likes milk and meat, too. 

Miss Watrous took a picture of Charles 
and Dixie. 


. Charles loves his puppy. 


By this time we were preparing for drill 
stories, so this chart was printed in para- 
graph form. On the strips were questions 
and answers instead of lines for matching. 
This gave practice in the various question 
forms we had been drilling on, and the 
children readily grasped the new forms 
presented. As with their matching strips, 
the children took these from lip reading 
and later spoke them. 

For this project work I have never given 
more than an hour a day, and seldom that 
long. Though this is not the only reading 
exercise we have used this year, so far it 
has proven decidedly the most valuable. 
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Devices Helpful in Upper Grades 


By KATHERINE A. DONNELLY 


T is an undisputed fact that in order to 
profit by his study of a subject a pupil 
must have an interest in it. If he can 

be made to see that the facts stated in his 
textbook have their counterpart in the life 
about him, he will have taken at least one 
step toward acquiring that interest. 

Too often the pupil has the attitude that 
his work in school and the activities of peo- 
ple outside of the school are wholly unre- 
lated. He “leaves” his lessons in school as 
he would his book or something connected 
solely with his work in the school room. 
He does not understand that the lessons he 
is learning in class are really being applied 
every day by the people in the great world 
outside. 

There are, we know, numerous devices 
designed to arouse an interest in the study 
of geography, civics and current events, 
and to make these subjects more alive and 
more closely connected with life as the pu- 
pil experiences it. 

One such device used with success in the 
upper grades is to have the pupils bring in, 
from the daily papers, magazines, or the 
news reels as shown at the movies, items re- 
lating to the region studied in geography, 
the topic studied in civics, or the news of 
current events. These items are written up 
in the pupil’s own words, to show that he 
has a clear understanding of what he has 
read and are made as brief as is consistent 
with accuracy. All unimportant or sensa- 
tional items are rejected with a view to 
creating a taste for worth while news. 

At first, a prize was offered to the pupil 
bringing in the greatest number of accept- 
able items during a certain period of time. 
On a chart displayed in the class room, a 
record was kept of the number brought in 
by each pupil. This record was entered 
each week under the pupil’s name and the 
subject to which the items related. The re- 
sulting competition, always a good incen- 
tive to greater effort, helped considerably. 


This year the arrangement of my work 
made the keeping of records rather pro- 
hibitive, but I am pleased to find that the 
“good work” still goes on as it did when 
there was hope of a reward and I am satis- 
fied that discontinuing the records has not 
destroyed the interest aroused. When a 
thing becomes attractive of itself, no stimu- 
lus is necessary. 

Therefore, I feel that this device arouses 
an interest, not only in the textbook, but 
also in the reading of newspapers and mag- 
azines. It will be readily conceded that 
this last is a desirable result for any child, 
deaf or hearing. 

To read of something that has actually 
happened recently, say in the Philippines 
or some other distant land, makes that land 
seem more real and other facts regarding 
it more interesting. A newspaper account 
of a court proceeding, some action taken 
by Congress, or the plans for the National 
Conventions which are appearing at pres- 
ent in the newspapers vitalizes the cor- 
responding chapter in civics. Reading in 
the daily papers the same news that ap- 
pears in his Current Events shows the pu- 
pil that his lesson is of interest to his elders 
and so it has a stronger appeal for him. 

This has a language value also in that 
the oftener a word or expression is pre- 
sented to the mind of a child, the sooner it 
will become a part of his reading vocabu- 
lary. And that is a necessary preliminary 
to making it a part of his speech vocabu- 
lary. 

In my class room, I have a daily news 
bulletin. Chart paper of average size is 
used and suspended on a chart rack. The 
news is written with a heavy black pencil, 
giving it the appearance of the bulletins 
displayed in the windows of newspaper of- 
fices. The bulletin each morning gives 
the news of the preceding day. Pupils are 
encouraged to tell what they have read on 
the same items and to add any additional 
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news of value. This is found to be very 
good supplementary work, particularly in 
civics and current events. 

Advertisements of articles manufactured 
in cities or sections of the United States 
also help to make the geography of these 
cities or sections more alive. Magazines 
contain a great many attractive advertise- 
ments which may be cut out and displayed 
in some way in the class room or collected 
in a book or file to which the pupil may go 
for a list of articles manufactured in the 
section or city he is studying. These ad- 
vertisements either corroborate the state- 
ments made in the textbook or bring the 
products or industries of a section more up 
to date. 
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To give a systematic arrangement of his- 
torical or geographical facts in the pupil’s 
mind, cards modeled on the well known 
game of authors may be used. This pro- 
vides a means of correlating the cities, riv- 
ers, products, surface features, etc., of the 
section studied in geography; the cause, 
important battles with their dates, the lead- 
ing generals and the result of a war; or the 
men and facts connected with an episode in 
history or current events, such as the Mon- 
roe Doctrine or the international confer- 
ences of the present day. The idea of a 
game appeals to children of all ages. 

In the solution of any problem, varied 
attack is not only advisable but also de- 
cidedly helpful and nowhere more so than 
in the problems of teaching. 





A Relief Map for Primary Work 


By Dorotuy Davis 


OR our introduction to state geog- 

raphy, we have worked out a project 

to give the pupils a clearer concep- 
tion of surfaces as well as of locations. We 
have found it quite interesting and of great 
benefit. 

We made a relief map of New York 
State. The boys made a wooden base 4 by 
5 feet, on which was mounted heavy pa- 
per. On this was drawn an outline of the 
state corresponding in size to the wall 
maps used in the classroom. 

The substance to be moulded was made 
according to this formula: 

To 8 quarts of paper mass (shredded 
newspapers) that has been stirred and 
cooked, add about 1™% sticks (25 cents 
worth) of caustic soda. 

Pour in about 1% pint of glue and just 
before using stir in thoroughly 2 pounds 
of plaster of paris. This causes the mass 
to harden and gives it a whiter surface, 
which takes kindly to paint. 

Then we were ready for our first lesson. 
Each of the pupils helped to put this com- 
pound on the outline and patted it down 


smoothly. By making fine indented lines 


we put in the principal rivers, having them 
follow as closely as possible the actual 
course. Then by heaping up our “concoc- 
tion” we made the most important moun- 
tains. Naturally some will be higher than 
others—as in our case the Adirondacks 
quite overshadowed the Catskills. 

Our next step was to locate the capital 
and in sequence, the cities of greatest inter- 
est. These locations were shown by small 
bits of paper on pins. A short topic on 
each city was given. Then each pupil put 
in his own home town. 

The final step was the making of figures 
of animals and trees from paper and plasti- 
cene. Evergreens for the Adirondacks were 
made of bits of sponge dipped in green ink 
and mounted on small sticks. The bare 
spots in the mountains were painted purple 
and the rivers and lakes blue. 

A map of this kind provides opportunity 
for the development of numerous and var- 
ied ideas. As a result of their own partici- 
pation it furnishes to the children an in- 
centive to better work and affords a great- 
er understanding of the geography topics 
presented. 
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TRAIT is the gate and narrow is the 
way that leadeth into life—so One 
of surpassing wisdom told us long 

ago. And, be the life whatever field of 
high endeavor, the saying is true. Whether 
the purpose be a heavenly way of living, a 
college degree, a well-ordered home, pro- 
fessional attainment, the conquest of an 
art, normality for a deaf child or what not, 
only power to envision the desired goal, 
and steadfast following of the narrow way 
that leads to it can bring more than medi- 
ocre success. 

In the following article, Mrs. Edith Bur- 
bank stresses one portion of the way to a 
difficult but exceedingly worth-while goal. 


Normaley in the Home 


One of the saddest things that can hap- 
pen to a little deaf child is to be made to 
believe that he is not like other children 
and cannot enter into their normal, child- 
ish activities. It should be the earnest en- 
deavor of parents and of brothers and sis- 
ters of the deaf to have them take a natural, 
normal part in all the family doings, and 
share all their goings and comings, their 
work and their play. 

One result of deafness is a tendency to- 
ward moroseness, suspicion and introspec- 
tion. This unfortunate tendency is aggra- 
vated by any differentiation on the part of 
parents between the deaf and the hearing 
child. If families could be persuaded that 
the deaf child is not different from the 
hearing child except for one physical de- 
fect; that he has the same desires, the same 
emotions, the same reactions as other chil- 
dren, fewer children would come to our 
schools with a well-developed inferiority 
complex and extreme diffidence. 

We have a boy of thirteen in our seventh 
year class, who prefers to spend his vaca- 


tions here. He says he is lonesome at 


home; and this, although he is one of a 
family of seven children. An organizer of 
4H Clubs held a meeting at that home last 
year, at which both parents and all the 
children were present except the deaf boy 
—the club leader found him in a corner of 
the kitchen all by himself. He brought him 
out, made him a club member and the 
youngster was the only one of the group 
that won a prize for his summer’s work. 
He writes a far better letter than his sister 
who is in High School, is a very bright 
child, has excellent speech and is a re- 
markably good lip reader. The family 
should be very proud of him and put him 
forward as their most remarkable member, 
one who has accomplished a great deal in 
spite of a physical handicap and who will 
some day fill his place in the world well, 
if he is given half a chance. 

One of our graduates who is an expert 
linotypist, a printing instructor, our ath- 
letic coach and our Scout Master, in speak- 
ing of his brothers, said quite bitterly— 
“They never did anything for me; they 
never seemed to want me around.” The re- 
sult is that, although he is such an able fel- 
low, he suffers cruelly from a sense of in- 
feriority, shuts up like a clam in a social 
group, and is hyper-sensitive with his most 
loyal friends. 

These are not uncommon cases by any 
means, but they are tragic and deplorable. 
The sense of home and the love of home 
and family and friends is an invaluable as- 
set to every human being. Surely the deaf 
who are deprived of so much need not be 
deprived of these; if relatives and neigh- 
bors will but learn to treat them naturally 
and normally. 

As a rule, among those of the family who 
leave the deaf child too much to one side 
there is a fond relative, a mother or a 
grandmother perhaps, who thinks she 
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must make up to the child for his misfor- 
tune by petting, indulging and _ spoiling 
him. This is a piece of mistaken kindness 
that all educators of the deaf deplore. The 
deaf child should be disciplined and con- 
trolled just as strictly as any other child, 
and he would thereby be saved many a 
heart ache in the school of life. 

Normalcy—that new word coined in the 
mint of the World War—is one that should 
be constantly before every one associated 
in any way with a deaf child. Would that 
the gospel of normalcy might reach down 
deep into the hearts and minds of all those 
who touch and mould the lives of the deaf 
now and forever! 

—EpitH Bursank. 


Our second article is a story of accom- 
plishment in the face of almost incredible 
difficulties. Only unswerving determina- 
tion on the part of a mother and a teacher 
could have achieved such results. It is im- 
possible to read this story and not be 
inspired toward greater effort on our own 
account, since few of us confront obstacles 
so overwhelming as they were in this un- 
usual case. Miss Elizabeth Daniel writes 
of 

Nan 

At the opening of school one autumn my 
superintendent asked me to take a pupil to 
work with in the afternoons, at her own 
home. He explained that the little girl 
had been a victim of infantile paralysis 
and was so frail and helpless that he had 
refused to admit her to the school. The 
child’s mother had then urgently requested 
that a teacher come to their home and work 
with little eight year old Nan. The super- 
intendent added that he felt the case was 
rather a hopeless one, but the mother would 
not be refused. 

When I saw the child I also thought the 
case a hopeless one and would gladly have 
withdrawn, but Mrs. E. insisted that some- 
thing must be done for her child. She told 
me that the paralysis had occurred in in- 
fancy and that Nan had not been able to 
walk until she was seven years old and that 
she had never talked, although she made a 
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few faint nasal sounds. The child had 
never eaten solid food and had never been 
able to feed or dress herself. The paraly- 
sis had affected the right side more than 
the left. The right side of the face was 
drawn, the right arm helpless and the right 
foot dragged. There was no hearing in the 
right ear, but a great deal in the left. 
There was a constant flow of saliva from 
the lips and the child looked dull, emaci- 
ated, and feeble in every way. 

Mrs. E. told me of many doctors, clinics 
and hospitals that had treated Nan; and 
though the child had not been much bene- 
fitted by the various treatments, she still 
felt sure that something could be done and 
that Nan would learn if someone only knew 
how to help her. 

There seemed no way for me to escape, 
so I made up my mind to do or die and 
went to work. Of course, I wanted to look 
into Nan’s mouth, but found she couldn't 
open it much and couldn’t keep it open 
more than an instant. With the aid of 
spoons I held her mouth sufficiently open 
to see that the soft palate rested on the 
tongue and there was absolutely no visible 
opening to the throat. That condition ex- 
plained why all the breath and voice went 
through the nose and why all the saliva 
drooled from the lips. 

Nan’s tongue was weak, like everything 
else. She just could move it and that was 
all; so tongue gymnastics was a difficult 
,matter. The best way I could work was to 
have her lie on her back on a sofa, then 
with a spoon in one hand I held her mouth 
open and with a spoon in the other hand I 
flipped the tongue up and down and raised 
the soft palate. 

About a minute of this was all Nan could 
stand, then we’d rest a minute or so and try 
again. It was uphill work; but after a 
few lessons I could see a slight improve- 
ment, so three afternoons each week we did 
our best and we certainly got results. 

As time went on Nan reached the point 
where she could blow a soapbubble— 
which meant that all the breath no longer 
went through the nose. 

We kept on with breathing exercises, 
simple voice exercises and as much tongue 
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gymnastics as the child could stand. We 
worked on the consonants and vowels and 
on writing with her left hand. Nan took 
to lipreading quite easily and enjoyed 
pointing to pictures and objects and doing 
commands that were not too strenuous. 

As the palate gradually went up, the flow 
of saliva from the lips decreased and Nan 
began to eat solid food and to chew, which 
she had never been able to do before. 

Naturally she gained in weight and be- 
came stronger in every way. 

By degrees Nan learned all the elements, 
though she never had perfect control of her 
tongue. The tip consonants were hardest 
for her and the positions were only ap- 
proximated. 

By June she had quite a good lipreading 
vocabulary and a spoken vocabulary of 
about one hundred and fifty quite well 
spoken words, which she could write, too. 

Between October and June, Nan had 
gained fifteen pounds. The saliva had 
ceased to drool from the lips and she 
looked like a different child. One would 
never have known her as the wretched little 
creature who looked so expressionless and 
hopeless a few months before. 

During the summer the E. family moved 
to another state and lived near a public 
school, where they entered Nan. The 
mother had kept up, all summer, the work 
I had begun, so, with the aid of lip reading, 
her partial hearing and constant help from 
her mother, Nan got on and continued to 
gain and improve. 

For several years I heard from Mrs. E. 
and Nan now and then and could always 
see an improvement in Nan’s writing and 
vocabulary. 

But for the faith and persistence of this 
mother, littke Nan would have remained a 
oer. —ELIzABETH DANIEL. 

A Call to Action for Parents 

The Parents’ Magazine, which, to quote 
its own words, is “published with the un- 
official co-operation of Teachers College, 
Columbia University; University of Minne- 
sota; State University of Iowa; and Yale 
University” has as its April editorial a 
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ringing Call to Action, by its president and 
publisher, George J. Hecht. The action 
recommended is desperately needed in this 
era, when, in every part of the country, 
short-sighted or self-seeking politicians are 
bent upon depleting the fundamental assets 
of the nation in the name of an economy so 
false that it might be termed orgiastic ex- 
travagance. Excerpts from the article 
follow: 


“If ever there was a time when the help 
of parent-teacher associations, women’s 
clubs, mothers’ groups was needed, that 
time is the present. A great danger threat- 
ens. This danger is the tendency to cut 
school budgets. Economy is the word of 
the hour, and local, county and state offi- 
cials casting about for ways to reduce ex- 
penditures have hit upon the idea of reduc- 
ing school funds. They say that the police 
service must not be crippled, fire protection 
must go on as before, various departments 
must feel no effects of an economy regime, 
but school funds can easily be curtailed. 
Here is a way to effect a considerable sav- 
ing, quickly—and hang the consequences! 

“Every parent-teacher association in the 
country, every parent, should rise to pre- 
vent such a dangerous and short-sighted 
policy. Is such a state of affairs necessary 
at this time? A ridiculous question on 
the face of it. This nation spends and con- 
tinues to spend for pleasure, automobiles, 
cosmetics, tobacco, and many another lux- 
ury more than for education. There is 
enough money in this country to increase 
present school budgets many times over. 
Shall we, then, allow financial depression 
to threaten our children’s future, to deprive 
them of what we Americans consider an 
inalienable right—the right to the best that 
schools can give? The danger has crept 
upon us unawares. In some states school 
doors have actually closed. 

“We turn to you—the parents of America. 
We call upon you to fight against the con- 
dition now threatening the public schools 
of this country. Be aware of what is hap- 
pening, be awake to the dangers involved; 


(Continued on page 231) 
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Association Notes 


Summer Meeting Forecasts 

ITH speech as the central theme 

of discussion and demonstration, 

and with unusually impressive ad- 
dresses, the 1932 session of the Association 
is marked as especially valuable. Outstand- 
ing representatives of the field of education 
in California will take part in the pro- 
grams. Addresses at the opening session 
wil be given by Dr. Ernest C. Moore, Vice- 
President of the University of California at 
Los Angeles; Miss Elizabeth Bates, Deputy 
Superintendent of Schools, and Hon. Vier- 
ling Kersey, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Mayor Lee C. Porter, of 
Los Angeles, will deliver the address of 
welcome, to which Superintendent Frank 
Driggs, of the Utah School, will make re- 
sponse. 

At the second session, there will be a dis- 
cussion of the Belgian Method. Mr. John 
D. Wright, founder of the Wright Oral 
School, will deliver an address at the 
fourth session. This will comprise a par- 
ent-teacher program, in which parents as 
well as teachers will take part. 

Dr. Anita Muhl, of the State Department 
of Education, and Mr. H. D. Hicker, Chief 
of the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
will address the Association at the fifth ses- 
sion. 

The sixth session will be a varied one. 
Miss Helen Herrick, of the California 
School for the Deaf, will talk on extra-cur- 
ricular activities, and Mr. M. S. Hester, of 
the Iowa School, will outline a program of 
visual education. 

Miss Marie Mason, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, will speak on the motion picture 
method of instruction in lip reading at the 
seventh session, and Miss Helen Scriver, of 
Santa Barbara, Secretary of the N. E. A. 
Department of Lip Reading, will lead the 
discussion. Miss Lilla B. McKenzie, of San 
Francisco State Teachers College, will out- 
line a practical program for the use of 
hearing aids in teaching. 


The eighth session will be devoted to bet- 
ter speech through new methods. Mr. Sher- 
man K. Smith will give a talk on improving 
the voice quality of the congenitally deaf, 

These are only a few of the items on the 
tentative program. Others equally interest- 
ing and valuable will be added and an- 
nounced later. 

If there were no other inducements, the 
program alone would justify special effort 
to attend the session in Los Angeles. Add 
the wonders of the trans-continental trip; 
the attractions of the convention city: the 
extraordinary reductions in transportation, 
and—well, they are just too much for 
average sales resistance! 


Summer School Items 


The announcement that Isaac H. Jones, 
M. D., and Theodore C. Lyster, M. D., are 
to be the associates of Dr. V. O. Knudsen 
gives double assurance of the high quality 
of instruction offered in the group of 
science courses, which are related to the 
work of teachers of the deaf. Both of these 
men are scholars and specialists of national 
recognition. Their broad experience will 
enrich the theoretical work required by 
their classes. 

Observation classes have been arranged 
for by the University. Children from the 
‘schools of Los Angeles and neighboring 
cities will be enrolled for the full period of 
the summer session. The class room in- 
struction will be given by two outstanding 
teachers from the California day schools: 
Mrs. Gertrude B. Taylor, of the Gough 
School, San Francisco, and Mrs. Anna Min- 
ahan, of the Long Beach Day School. Co- 
ordination of their work with the classes 
conducted by other instructors, especially 
the work offered by Mrs. Constantine, will 
give ample opportunity for illustrating the 
practical instruction in methods. 

Teachers should use the application 
blank included in the summer school cata- 


(Continued on page 232) 
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Certification: What and What Not 


By Norman T. 


EADERS of the VoLta REvIEW were 
doubtless impressed with the sig- 
nificance of the paragraph which 

appeared on the cover of the April is- 
sue. In this brief quotation from Ex- 
president Coolidge, recognition is given 
to a state of affairs which applies to all 
teachers, regardless of the field in which 
they may be employed. It is a condition 
brought about by progress in every other 
line of human endeavor. 

Undoubtedly, new demands are being 
made upon those who prepare the younger 
generation to cope with the environment 
into which they are thrust when they 
leave school. Great interest is evidenced 
in the standards for measuring teachers. 
Parents, officials, teachers them- 
selves, are applying one standard or an- 
other to be sure that the children for 
whom they are responsible receive the 
best available training. But in this com- 
mendable activity, there have been evi- 
dences of erroneous thinking. This seems 
to be particularly true as applied to dis- 
cussions of certification. 

It is unfortunate that this useful de- 
vice has been subjected to unfavorable 
application and its merits misconstrued. It 
has been used long enough by educational 
administrators to have become established 
as a fair and effective means of determin- 
ing a certain group of facts, which have 
a positive value if rightly applied. Prop- 
erly organized certification should do 
two things: it should measure with ac- 
curacy the training, general and special. 
which a teacher has acquired; it should 
indicate the extent of practical experience 
which the teacher may claim. These two 
results are of great importance to the 
official who is seeking teachers. They are 
equally important to teachers applying for 
appointment. To possess credentials vouch- 
ing for a clearly defined amount of train- 
ing is an advantage to the teacher. She 
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need never go into details when she files 
her application. She produces her evi- 
dence. If the conditions of certification 
are clearly defined and impartially admin- 
istered, the employing official knows that 
she has all of a given amount of training: 
no more, but no less. To have such a 
teacher in his faculty is an advantage to 
the official. He knows that a corps of 
accredited teachers give special value to 
a school. 

But certification cannot make a good 
teacher. Neither can the lack of certifica- 
tion mar a good teacher. Neither years 
of training nor years of experience are 
absolute criteria by which to measure 
the efficiency of an individual. They de 
not give any indication of strength of 
personality, kindliness of disposition or 
adaptability of temperament. Recognition 
must always be given to innate ability, 
patient application, and loyal service. This 
recognition is as frequently merited by 
those with college training as by those 
who have not had this preparation. But 
such recognition should not be given in 
certification. 

Certification should mark those from 
whom much may justly be expected be- 
cause of favorable training, but it should 
never be looked upon as a guarantee of 
a good teacher; nor should the lack of it 
be considered that a teacher is inefficient. 
Certification is intended to measure the 
training which a teacher has had, and to 
represent the extent of her experience, 
no more. 


England’s Method of Certification 


One of our members has recently ex- 
plained the system of certification which 
classifies the teachers of the deaf in Eng- 
land, and which has replaced the system 
by which licenses in the United Kingdom 
were issued by officials of the Crown. 


(Continued on page 232) 
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Using The Volta Review 


Foreworp: The following article was submitted by a teacher who has recently been doing 
research work in the Volta Bureau library. Her enthusiasm on the subject was so great that we 
suggested that she classify the contributions on the education of the deaf child which have been 
printed during the last five years. A part of her list of more than three hundred articles is 
appended. Is it not impressive, and should not this valuable material be more widely used? 


back volumes of the Votta Review. 

I was following a special line of 
research, but as I roamed from nineteen 
ten to nineteen thirty I wandered far 
afield. It was indeed difficult to 
keep to a particular subject. There was 
so much that was interesting, so much 
I had forgotten all about, so much that, 
read in the light of greater experience, 
brought new ideas, I found myself read- 
ing absorbedly in a dozen different direc- 
tions. 

I doubt if many of us have any con- 
ception as to the wealth of material in 
those twenty volumes. There is an im- 
mense quantity of suggestive information 
and inspiring knowledge. No other source 
of information in this particular field 
offers so much in such an available form. 
Teachers in the best schools for the deaf 
in the country have written graphic ac- 
counts of their experience. Their articles 
are for the most part very much to the 
point and their ideas are constructive. 
They offer an extraordinary amount of 
invaluable help for anyone seeking gui- 
dance along particular lines. 

The literature on the education of the 
deaf is not extensive. Much of it is out- 
moded, and yet it remains on our shelves 
because we have little to take its place. 
In comparison with experts in other 
fields, the teachers of the deaf have been 
reticent in regard to their discoveries and 
their achievements. When they do ex- 
press themselves, their utterances are 
worth attending. 

I have proved this often, but one ex- 
ample stands out in my memory. I was 
asked to teach, during the summer, a 
small hard of hearing boy with defective 
speech and language. He was only five. 


| wx had occasion recently to study 


very 
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He was to start to an oral school in 
September, but in May his parents awoke 
suddenly to his needs and became very 
anxious that his summer should not be 
wasted. All of my experience had been 
with older pupils. I did not feel at all 
qualified to teach him, but there was 
literally no one else in town who could 
do the work, and I felt that I could at 
least guard against doing him harm, while 
I might be able to do him some good. 
Certainly I could supply him with con- 
structive occupation several hours a day, 
and that was what his parents most 
wanted, for he was disinclined to play 
with other children, and he was hard 
to amuse. 

I had not the slightest idea how to 
begin, and turned in desperation to the 
Votta Review. I found at once that I 
had walked into a mine of information. 
I had mislaid, given away, or thrown 
away many back copies, but the ones I 
had were so full of the very help I 
needed that I went to a deaf man I knew, 
appropriated his whole file of Votta 
Reviews, carried them home and dug 
myself in for purposes of intensive study. 
I found perfectly wonderful suggestions, 
and with their help and my own previous 
experience I was able to give that little 
boy a busy, happy summer, to start him 
in sense training, lip reading, reading, 
and kindergarten work. I learned a great 
deal more than he did, but we both had 
a splendid time. I could never have ac- 
complished one third of what I did 
accomplish if I had not had the VoLTa 
REVIEW to prop up and extend my 
faltering convictions. I used to study 
those magazines far into the night. | 
clipped them and filed articles accord- 
ing to subject. I made a scrap book. 
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I wrote, in several instances, to different 
authors for further advice. In every case 
I received valuable help. 

During my recent research I had occa- 
sion to look up different phases of the 
education of the deaf child. I found 
fifty-six articles on language alone that 
were published in the magazine during 
the past five years, and more than thirty 
articles on speech. There were some re- 
markably interesting papers on rhythm, 
on visual education, on the psychology 
of the deaf child, on that most difficult 
subject, the religious training of the deaf. 
I was fascinated with some of the inter- 
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esting personal experiences on teaching 
history, art and geography; with the 
graphic suggestions for group work, which 
ranged from kindergarten games to elabo- 
rate projects for student activities. I 
found some most enlightening ideas on 
personal relations between students and 
teachers. I was impressed with the actual 
mass of information. 

I have wondered very much how many 
of us are making the best possible use 
of the magazine; how many of us are 
taking advantage of even a small part 
of the collective knowledge which is 
offered in so convenient a form. 


A FEW OF THE ARTICLES WHICH HAVE APPEARED IN THE VOLTA 
REVIEW IN RECENT YEARS 


(All are obtainable from the Volta Bureau, except as indicated ) 


GROUP WORK: 

*Notes on Maryland School Work 

A Project and Its Application 

Topics of Common Interest Used in 
Monthly Plans 

A Christmas Pantomime—Adapted from 
The Gift of the Magi by O. Henry 

A Project in Community Life ' 

Every Child’s Lesson—A Health Play 

A Health Newspaper as a Room Project 


THE HARD OF HEARING CHILD IN 
THE HEARING: 

The Hard of Hearing Child in an Oral 
School stig 

Another Problem Which Needs Our At- 
tention * 

A Class for the Conservation of Hearing 


HEALTH EDUCATION: 
Every Child’s Lesson—A Health Play 


A Health Newspaper as a Room Project 


HISTORY: 

Suggestions for Teaching History 

*A History Project in the Sixth Grade 

Biographical Chart 

History for the Deaf 

History and Current Events in a Third 
and Fourth Grade Class—Outline 


*Out of print. 


Mary D. Cason __Sept., 1929 p. 509 
Susan C. Wenzlaff Nov., 1929 p. 732 
Nona Black Armington Nov., 1929 p. 734 
Dec., 1929 p. 755 

_.Helen L. Hammer May, 1930 p. 217 
Marie K. Mason Jan., 1929 p. 27 
Elizabeth V. Scott April, 1930 p. 191 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF AND FOR 


.. Edith F. Kendall May, 1926 p. 249 
Elsie V. Spicer April, 1931 p. 168 
Harriet A. Montague.._May, 1931 p. 197 
Marie K. Mason Jan., 1929 p. 27 
Elizabeth V. Scott April, 1930 p. 191 
_Ella S. Renard April, 1926 p. 206 
Agnes O’Connell Jan., 1928 p. 33 
-Roy F. Nilson May, 1928 p. 271 
Viola Harwood June, 1928 p. 340 
Annie Whittlesey Oct., 1928 p. 625 
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History in the Advanced Grades Stella J. Wetherill 

The Beginning of the States, an His- 
torical Playlet 

Methods and Devices for Teaching Cur- 
rent Events and History 


NATURAL SCIENCE: 
The Project Method of Teaching Prac- 
tical Science Lilian Ladd Church 
The Project Method of Teaching the 
Science of Common Things to the DeafLilian Ladd Church 
Science as it is Taught in the Grammar 
Department of Clarke School 
*The Project Method of Teaching Com- 
mon Things Lilian Ladd Church 
James W. Howson 
Katherine Shiels 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE DEAF CHILD: 
*Some Factors That Make for a Different 


Lilian Ladd Church 


Annette S. Howes 


Some Aspects of Science Teaching 
*General Science 


Psychology Hilda Tillinghast 
The Individual Child Nannie B. Golden 
Natural Training of the Pupils -Maud Carter 

*Mental Hygiene Pauline Camp 
RHYTHM: 


A Percussion Orchestra for Deaf Children... 
Tone and Rhythm as Developed in the 
Rhode Island School _Anna C. Hurd 


*Rhythm Irene L. Sandberg 


*The Development of Tone and Rhythm Wilma Shillady Brady 
*Rhythm—Word Building at the Piano Lucile Burk ocak 


*A Project in Rhythm _.Helen Hammer 
Rhythm for Deaf Children of Ungraded 

Schools Gwendolyn Flanders 
*Primary and Intermediate Rhythm Margaret S. Kent 
*Advanced Rhythm __...Edith Radcliffe 
Rhythm in the Kindergarten and Junior 

Primary Departments ____...Louise E. Cornell 
Music Appreciation _...........Lettie W. McKinney 
Rhythm ; cpiiedas 
we Boy Cree Bernice Shouldice 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES: 
*Our School Clubs _.Lucie M. Dumon 
Developing Social Ideals Through Stu- 

dent Activities _.....Sue Buchanan 
Junior Red Cross _...Alma Kuykendall 
A Unique Christmas Sale Caroline A. Yale 
Keeping Up School Spirit _......Carrie Henderson 
The Junior Red Cross _....Minnie Harmon 
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Helen Trafford Moore_ 


_._........-Margaret B. Ketcham 
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Helen Keller Anthology 


DovuBLE Btossoms, Helen Keller Anthol- 


ogy. Compiled by Edna Porter. Lewis 
Copeland Company, New York, 1931. 
Second Edition revised. Price, $2.00. 


The interest which Helen Keller has ex- 
cited for more than forty years among all 
sorts of people the world over, and the 
worldwide extent of her own personal in- 
revealed in this anthology, 
which is made up entirely of the tributes 
which have been written to Miss Keller. 
The collection is remarkable. Probably 
no other individual who has ever lived 


terests are 


has received admiration and praise from 
Artists are 
double deprivation; suc- 


such a variety of persons. 
moved by her 
cessful people recognize the greatness of 
her achievement; 
where claim a 


the oppressed every- 
heritage. The 
table of contents offers such widely sepa- 
rated personalities as Clarence Darrow 
and Rabindranath Tagore; Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman and Evelyn Scott; Edwin 
Markham and Kathleen Millay. There 
are poems by Rose O'Neill, Zona Gale, 
Witter Bynner, John Gould Fletcher, 
Robert Frost. The negroes, Countee Cul- 
len, James Weldon Johnson, W. E. B. 
DuBois, bring their garlands. Warren K. 
Billings sends her a valentine from Fol- 
som Prison. Bertha Galeron de Calonne. 
Carmen Sylva’s friend, herself blind and 
almost totally deaf, poem in 
French. Cronwright-Schreiner sends verses 
from Olive Schreiner’s home in South 
Africa; Dragutin 
from Jugoslavia; 


China. 


cemmon 


writes a 


tribute 
from 


Spitzer pays 


Kiang-Kang-Hu 


Babette Deutsch 
sings, 
“You live in 4a, 
a country 
stranger 
than the <4} >> 
moon 


Where 


ing casts a 


noth- 


shadow. In 
that place 


Night has no secrets.” 


“When first I heard the voice of Helen 
Keller 


Come from its chasm,” 
says Zona Gale, 


“T was moved as by the voice of the 
dead 


Become the living.” 


“Once you fed me fragrant apples 

When I was the Poor Fish at Art 
Young’s Birthday Ball,” 

John Nicholas Beffel, and 

shows us Miss Keller laughing among 

the radicals. 

George Jay Smith, describing her speech 
at the Walt Whitman dinner in 1918, 
somehow manages to give a more poig- 
nant picture than any of the others: 


remembers 


“With sightless eyes almost fixed, and 
void of expression, 

She stood and made her lips, 
ously taught, utter words, 

Words that came forth colorless, mo- 
notonously chanted, 


labori- 


(Continued on page 233) 
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Examinations for Teachers of 
the Deaf 
New York City 


An examination for teachers of the deaf 
who wish to apply for positions at Public 
School 47, New York City, will be held 
May 17, 1932. The examination covers 
methods of teaching deaf children; the psy- 
chology of the deaf child; and the history 
of education of the deaf. There will be a 
written examination, an oral examination 
and a class room test. Information as to 
qualifications may be obtained by address- 
ing the Board of Education, 500 Park 
Avenue, New York City. The salaries paid 
range from $2,040 to $3,830. 


Boston 


The Board of Superintendents of the 
Boston Public Schools has changed the 
date of the annual teachers’ examinations 
to the week preceding the first Monday in 
September. This includes the Horace 


Mann School for the Deaf. 





National Congress, P. T. A. 


The thirty-sixth annual convention of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will be held in Minneapolis, May 
15-20, 1932. The theme of the convention 
chosen by the program committee offers 
an opportunity to present the needs of chil- 
dren at this time and to develop practical 
methods for safeguarding them during the 
economic depression. The theme will be 
presented from the standpoints of the safe- 
guards in home, school, and community. 


-OURCMISCEL:LAN > 











A nationally known speaker will develop 
each phase. Each address will be followed 
by a series of conferences. Many classes 
and special conferences will be held for 
instruction and discussion. The Curtis and 
Leamington Hotels will be the headquar- 
ters of the convention. 





Preventing Deafness in Small 


Children 


An article by Harvey D. Thornburg in 
February Hygeia offers some good sugges- 
tions in regard to preventive measures 
which may help to offset tendencies toward 
deafness in small children. The writer 
groups the causes of deafness in their or- 
der of importance as: colds, deformities 
within the nose, the common epidemic dis- 
eases of childhood, sensitiveness of the 
nose to some one or more articles of diet, 
and tonsil and adenoid disease. Colds are 


_more productive of deafness in children 


than in adults, since the eustachian tube is 
not fully developed in the child and acts as 
an easy path for infection to that portion 
of the ear that lies just back of the drum. 
Accidents to the structure of the nose caused 
by falls in infancy may cause permanent 
dislocations which grow worse in time and 
cause the development of an insidious form 
of catarrh which may lead to deafness. 
Dr. Thornburg stresses the importance of 
the prevention of epidemic diseases of 
childhood, decrying the old notion that 
they are necessary evils to be gone through 
with as early as possible. 

Another cause of deafness, not often con- 
sidered, says this writer, is the catarrhal 








view 
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hal 
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reaction of many persons to one or more 
articles in the usual dietary. Summing up, 
he suggests that, to save the hearing of 
children, it is essential to: (1) Prevent 
colds, and care properly for those inadver- 
tently acquired by your babies; (2) watch 
children carefully when they are learning 
to walk to prevent injury of the nose; (3) 
protect them from the children’s diseases: 
(4) study their individual reaction to dif- 
ferent foods, and (5) have a reasonable 
attitude on the question of the removal of 
tonsils and adenoids. 





Support Your Community Child 
Health Program 

This is the slogan chosen for May Day— 
National Child Health Day, 1932. Among 
the fundamentals upon which our attention 
should be focussed on this day are three 
elementary necessities: the nutrition of 
children, the importance of an adequate, 
clean, and safe supply of milk, and the pro- 
tection of motherhood. If children lack 
essential body building elements this year, 
these cannot be made up to them next year. 
This lack leaves a permanent mark, even in 
the bones. Growth and development are 
stunted unless the essentials—milk, bread, 
fruit and vegetables—are provided. 

If, however, the essentials in the diet of 
children are to show results, these essential 
foods must be safeguarded from contami- 
nation. This is especially true of milk. 
Unless milk is made safe by adequate pas- 
teurization, it may spread disease. 

May Day—National Child Health Day 
means that every child has a right to be 
well born of a healthy mother. This aim 
in a year when many mothers are enduring 
privations challenges us with one of the 
most vital problems of our times. What 
are we doing to provide prenatal, natal 
and postnatal care for every prospective 
mother ? 





Fourth Congress of Teachers of the 
Deaf in Czechoslovakia 

The Fourth National Congress of Czecho- 

slovakian Teachers of the Deaf was held in 

Valaisske Mezirici, June 29-July 1, 1931. 
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A pamphlet comprising the proceedings of 
the meeting has just reached the Volta Bu- 
reau. The program as outlined is very in- 
teresting. Among the subjects on which 
lectures were given and discussions held 
were: The Preparatory Class and the Class 
for Retarded Pupils in Institutions for the 
Deaf; Ten Years of Development in Meth- 
ods of Elementary Instruction; The School 
Versus the Class for the Deaf; Entrance of 
the Deaf Into Practical Life; Criminality 
of the Deaf; Deaf-mutism and Defective 
Hearing and Their Influence on the Voice. 





An Address by Dr. Max Meyer 


The January-February number of League 
Life and Hearing News, the official publi- 
cation of the St. Louis League for the Hard 
of Hearing, publishes an address which 
Dr. Max Meyer, Educational Psychologist 
at the Central Institute for the Deaf, deliv- 
ered before the St. Louis League. The ad- 
dress deals with the education of the pre- 
school deaf child. Dr. Meyer suggests that 
leagues for the hard of hearing make it a 
part of their work to secure proper legisla- 
tion in the matter of providing early edu- 
cation for the very young deaf child. 





Deaf Aviators 


When the war began, a number of deaf 
young men who hoped to serve as aviators 
found that their deafness rendered them 
ineligible, since impaired auditory mechan- 
ism affects the sense of balance. 

Articles in medical journals and else- 
where have led to the general belief that 
it was impossible for a deaf person to be- 
come a pilot. Now it appears that this was 
an assumption based on theory rather than 
on fact. At any rate, if the following ex- 
tract from the North Dakota Banner is 
true, there is at least one deaf aviator who 
holds a pilot’s license: 

“The first licensed deaf aviator is Ed- 
ward T. Payne, a graduate of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf. Mr. Payne took a 
course in aviation at Walker Airport last 
July. He made his first solo flight in 
August and received his license in Octo- 
ber.” 
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For Deafened Ears 
New Golden Tones 


Now, for the first time in hearing-aid 
history, you can be fitted, in a hearing aid, 
with a precision similar to that with which 
eyeglasses are fitted . . for the New 
Personalized Golden Tone Acousticon is 
offered in a wide range of models, each to 
meet a different type or degree of deafness. 


27 New Golden Tone Models 


This is the first practical recognition of 
the fact that it is quite as illogical to try 
to fit all the many, varied degrees of deaf- 
ness with but a few models of a hearing 
aid, as it is to fit all types of faulty vision 
with only a small number of lenses. 


With this vast new range of 27 different 
models of the Golden Tone Acousticon, 
you have the comforting assurance that the 
model selected for you will best compen- 
sate in power, range and tone for your 
own hearing loss . . . will give you clear, 
golden tones . . . will be personalized to 
your own, individual hearing needs. 


Free Test 


You may have a free test of the New 
Golden Tone Acousticon. If it is impossible 
to call at one of our Audition Rooms, send 
your name and address to Dept. VR and 
ask for a free test of this new model in 
your own home. Be sure to secure details 
of our Special Introductory offer, which 
makes this New Golden Tone Acousticon 
of the greatest value as an efficient hear- 
ing aid. 


Dictograph Products Company, Inc. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Value of Vibration 
(Continued from page 200) 


Of course, as in all methods, there ar 
ways of spoiling the results. The child 
hand should be placed gently on the teach. 
er’s face, preferably on the chin and side 
of the face. If the teacher talks naturally, 
she will avoid difficulties. If she uses force 
and exaggeration, and too much voice and 
breath, she defeats her own purpose. Exag. 
geration produces constriction every time, 

Recently I have had contact with a case 
in which the voice of a boy twenty years 
old, who had never had vibration, was 
dropped from a high, disagreeable pitch 
to the natural voice of a young man. | 
took very few lessons to get this result. 

We find the children consumed with 
curiosity when anything new is_ being 
taught through vibration. Each one eager- 
ly awaits his turn to see who can get it first. 
Last Christmas I taught “Oh, Little Town 
of Bethlehem” to my class through vibra- 
tion. When I finished, I asked them to 
write it. This is what I got: 

Oh, little down of Bethlehem, 

How still we see Thee lie, 

Above Thy deep and dreamlast sleep 

The silent stars go by, 

Yet in Thy dark street shineth 

The ever lasting light. 

The hopes and fears of all the years 

Are met in Thee tonight. 

You will note that they wrote down for 
town and dreamlast for dreamless. They 
got Bethlehem easily because they were fa- 
miliar with it in Sunday work, and had no 
trouble even in spelling it. For the same 
reason, they capitalized thee and thy, which 
they had never used except in referring to 
God, but the time to this song was perfect 
when they attempted to produce it in 
speech. 

We do not hold a child responsible for 
anything new which has been given in Vi 
bration only once. It is often necessary to 
repeat a thing more times for some chil- 
dren than for others. 

I believe in the Tadoma method of teach- 
ing speech so sincerely that I should like 
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to see it given a fair trial in every school 
for the deaf in the country. Some of the 
day schools have taken up vibration and 
are rapidly promoting its use. I do not 
know of a single teacher who, after using 
it, would be willing to go back to any other 
method. We must progress, and there is 
no better way than by trying new ideas 
which have already been proved successful. 


Home and School 


(Continued from page 221) 


by every means in your power oppose this 
threat against American childhood. By 
mass meetings, by publicity, by public and 
private protest make the public realize 
what is happening. Oppose it with all your 
strength.” 


Our Own Book Review 


Growinc Up, By Karl de Schweinitz. The 
Macmillan Company. Price, $1.75. 


This is one of the most highly recom- 
mended books which have appeared in re- 
cent years on the subject of giving sex in- 
formation to children. The language is 
simple, the illustrations are unusually sat- 
isfactory, and the subject is handled with 
proper delicacy as well as clearness. If 
the presentation verges upon the sentimen- 
tal at times, this may still be the safest ap- 
proach to the mind of a young child. It is 
probable that no other mystery of life, ex- 
cept death, is so inadequately treated with 
deaf children as is this matter of sex infor- 
mation. Misinformation, the most crude and 
vulgar information, or total ignorance is 
the rule; though it must be admitted that 
the last is rare. For this reason parents 
and others in charge of our children do 
well to own a book of this type, and to ap- 
ply it as judgment dictates, remembering 
that deafness affords a child no least 
exemption from the stresses and strains, 
the wondering and temptations, that beset 
his hearing brothers and sisters. 





It is imitation rather than exhortation 
that evokes character—Newman I. White. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Normal Department Under Direction of 
DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 


stories 
each, with manual $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12. stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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Theco 


St. Charles 


Occupying Entire Block 
On the Boardwalk 





At New Jersey Avenue 
Atlantic City 





A Smart Hotel in 
America’s 
Smartest Resort 


Spring! Atlantic City calling! Yours 

for the taking—the world-renowned 

Spring Tonic of ocean air and sun- 

shine. All auto roads lead to the 

St. Charles. Ample parking space. 

European or American plan. French 
and German cuisine. 


IDEAL 
CONVENTION 
FACILITIES 


ATTRACTIVE 
RATES 
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Certification—What and What Not 
(Continued from page 223) 

The commission which issues teachers’ cer. 
tificates is composed of superintendents of 
schools, supervising teachers and class 
room teachers, all participating with equal 
authority. The regulations were estab. 
lished by such a commission, and any 
changes in the standards are determined 
by this representative group. 

It will be remembered that the commit. 
tee which drew up the Association Plan 
was composed of superintendents, super. 
visors and class room teachers. The Com. 
mittee on Certification is now composed 
of executives, supervisors, teachers and 
two representatives of State Departments 
of Education. Incidentally, by including 
the representatives of State Departments, 
the Association has added strength to the 
committee not only through competent 
personal participation but through this 
recognition of the State’s interest in the 
classification of teachers of the deaf. 





Association Notes 
(Continued from page 222) 


logue, filling in each blank as required and 
returning the blanks to the Volta Bureau as 
soon as possible. More satisfactory service 
can be rendered if ample time is given to 
secure all necessary details of information. 

Those who plan to profit by party trans- 
portation rates should write in at once and 
make reservations. Cancellations can be 
made much more easily than belated reser- 
vations. If you have to alter your plans af- 
ter deciding to go, a quick message will 
save you expense. If you wait until the last 
minute before you decide to go, you may 
have to pay the regular fares and special 
charges in addition. 


Membership 

An unintentional misreading of figures 
produced an error in the standing of the 
Idaho School as reported in the April 
Votta Review. For the second consect- 
tive year, this school is one of the 100 per 
cent membership schools. Our Associate 
representative at Gooding merits this spe 
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cial recognition, since she has not only 
maintained contact for the Idaho School, 
but has carried the responsibility for the di- 
vision which has the largest area of all 
those under the Associates’ plan of organi- 
zation. 

The sphere of influence of the Associa- 
tion is widening month by month. We have 
just entered the names of a group of teach- 
ers in the School for the Deaf at Worcester, 
South Africa. Exchanges have been cur- 
rent with this institution for some time. We 
are glad to welcome representatives of its 
staff into our membership. 


Looks Into Books 
(Continued from page 227) 


Difficult to understand, for she could 
not sing the customary tune of 
language, 

Yet words that were every one a tri- 
umph, an achievement, a wonder, 

For they uttered the soul of one who 
had out-generaled fate 

And become a great woman. 


And as she spoke, 

Some who had ears became aware 

That they heard not the music she 
could hear, 
And, having eyes, they saw not the 
glories that were present to her. 
Awed, silent, moved with humility and 
self-reproach, 

They listened to Helen Keller’s chant- 
ing strange voice. 

And, when she sat down, burst into 
loud plaudits, 

Which she could not hear.” 


A Life Member Passes 


Dr. William E. Keith, of San Jose, Cal- 
ifornia, long a friend of the deaf and in- 
terested in their welfare, died January 16, 
1932. Dr. Keith had been a life member 
of the Association since 1920. 
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“CENTER OF 
SCENIC AMERICA” 





SALT LAKE CITY 





Headquarters of American 
Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. 


Centrally located, modern 
and fireproof 





400 


RooMSs WITH BATH 
$2 to $4 SINGLE 





NEWHOUSE 
HOTEL 
Salt Lake City 


W. E. SUTTON 


General Manager 


CHAUNCEY W. WEST 
Asst. General Manager 
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Ypsilanti Adaptation and Extension 
of the 


JENA METHOD OF SPEECH 
READING 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Offers for the Summer of 1932 
June 27 - August 5 


1. An introductory course in speech reading, 
covering a part of the first term of the regular 
college course. 


2. An introduction to the method, for ex- 
perienced teachers of the deaf and hard of 
hearing. This is not a_ substitute for a 
teacher’s training course, but a brief presenta- 
tion of the principles of the method, illus- 
trating their application. 


For particulars address 


C. M. ELLIOTT 


Director of Special Education 


Send for Summer Catalogue 








DEAFENED 


The Gem Ear Phone Company 
announces its newer and 
better hearing aid 


The Ear Gem—worn in the crevice of the 
outer ear; small, light, not complicated, 
with a clear, natural tone. Just what so 
many are looking for. It is a real GEM. 
Made in U. S. A. Price $37.50. 


We make no extravagant claims; all we ask 
is that you test it and be convinced of its 
merit. 


Call at our office for Demonstration with- 
out the slightest obligation, or write for 
Booklet V. R. Suite 806. 


m= "> 


The Gem Ear Phone Company, Inc. 
47 W. 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Selected by A. H. Damon 








Man is the only animal that has ever 
been able to stand off and “watch himself 
go by.” 

—Charles Milton Newcomb, 





If you don’t go forward mentally you go 
backward. You can’t stand still. 
—Joseph Jastrow. 





It is not the man who reaches the corner 
first who wins, but the man who knows 
exactly what he is going to do when he gets 
to the corner. 

—Charles Evans Hughes. 





Don’t think it over-—put it over. 
—Max Shroeder. 


But also—before you try to put it over 
—think it out. 
—W.E.S. 


Some people think about fifteen minutes 
out of every twenty-four hours and the rest 
never do think. 

—William James. 





Then this fifteen minutes of thinking on 
the part of the few has done more for man- 
kind than their other twenty-three hours 
and forty-five minutes of activity. Fifteen 
minutes well spent! 

—Fisher and Hanna. 





The place where the rainbow touches the 
earth and you find the pot of gold is the 
library. 


—Lynn Harold Hough. 





It’s a queer world. Remain silent and 
others suspect you are ignorant. Talk and 
you remove all doubt of it. 

—The Baptist. 
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Waste no time nor tears on past failures 
Today is Make a 


or missions. 
start today. 


yours. 


—Thomas Robert Gaines. 


A journey of ‘a thousand miles begins 
with one step. 
—Chinese Proverb. 


Life is a mirror and we find ourselves 
reflected in our associates. 
—Florence Scovel Shinn. 


Discontent may be the beginning of wis- 
dom. It is far from being the end. 
—Norman Thomas. 


Praise is the language of angels. 
-— Shanklin. 


Take a common sense view of praise. 
There'll be proof enough of its value. How 
do you feel when you want to praise every- 
thing? Joyful, free, open-minded. Watch 
the effect of praise upon a child, the glow- 
ing light in his eyes! 

—A. A. Pearson. 


Invention is the mother of necessity. 
Every fruitful means of satisfying wants 
produces new and costlier wants—new ne- 
cessities which become in turn the stimulus 
to new inventors. 


—Arthur Wallace Calhoun. 


The most unfortunate person is the one 
who is all dressed up educationally and has 
no place to go. To have been prepared and 
then not to be wanted is a tragedy. The 
duty of the school is to evaluate the child, 
to study society’s needs, and through edu- 
cation to make the child fit in somewhere. 


—Ray Lyman Wilbur. 


We are judged as worth while members 
in a group if we intelligently adjust our- 
selves to new situations, and have desirable 
attitudes and appreciations. 

—L. Grace Shatzer. 
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CROWNING OF THE MAY QUEEN 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 
The Spruces 





Kensington, Maryland 





THE MULLER-WALLE 
METHOD OF LIP 
READING 


BY 
MARTHA E. BRUHN 


$3.50 plus postage 


Order from the 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








LIP READING FOR THE 
DEAFENED ADULT 


By CORA ELSIE and ROSE KINZIE 
With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of Montrose 


This book has met with universal approval. A com- 
plete unit in itself, it is also a part of a series of 
grades, the whole comprising THE KINZIE METH- 
OD OF GRADED INSTRUCTION IN SPEECH- 
READING. The lessons in this volume constitute 
Grade IV, the starting point of the average student. 


“The most comprehensive book on the subject thus 
far available.”’—Hygeia. 


Order from The Misses Kinzie 
Price, $4.00 postpaid 
Station J 


P. O. Box 2618 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 

A House devoted to the 
needs of the hard of hear- 
ing; social, educational activ- 
) ities and field service. Ap- 
pointments may be made for 
consultations; hearing tests 
by 3A or 4A Audiometers; 
trial of hearing instruments. Bed rooms for 
students and visitors. Office hours 9-5, Satur- 
days 9-1, Sundays and Holidays excepted. 

VISITORS WELCOME 








THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


Invites the delegates of the 1932 Conference to 
our club room, 


1212 Market Street, Room 304 


A Community Center for the Deafened 
Lip Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hear- 
ing Aids—Recreation and other activities. 
May We Offer You Our Western 
Hospitality! 





The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
64 East Lake Street, De Paul Building, Tenth Floor 
A Community Organization for the Deafened 
CONSTRUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL and SOCIAL 
Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 
Working for Prevention of Deafness 


Membership not restricted to the Hard of Hearing 





WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
826 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 





ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


of hearing aids— 
Twenty-five years’ 
Without obligation 


Foreign and domestic makes 
electric and no _ battery types. 
experience in specialized service. 
write to or call on 


D. FARBER, CONSULTANT 
ASSOCIATED HEARING AIDS COMPANY 
59 E. Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 











Telephone, Caledonia 5-0453 
MISS OLIVE E. D. HART 


Specialist in Lip-Reading and Correcting Speech 
Defects of all kinds, whatever the cause. Voice Im- 
provement. Constructive, Inspirational methods. 

149 EAST 40TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 











The Volta Review 





AND: 


ComMPILED BY JOHN A. FERRALL 


Poetry.—Rosalie’s health had bee 
none too good and the physician was cay 
tioning her that she must avoid all kind 
of mental work. 

“But, Doctor,” she pleaded, “can’t I 4 
least write a few poems?” 

“Oh, yes,” laughed the doctor. “Yq 
may write all the poems you wish.” 





Blunders.—Sometimes when our deal 
ness leads us into an amusing blunder, i 
is just as well to remind ourselves that th 
deafened are not alone in such offenses 
There was, for example, the case of th 
lady who had made a fearful blunder, « 
she explained to the woman sitting beside 


her. 





“It was awful,” she insisted, “I told: 
man that I thought the host must be i 
stingy old piker—and, would you beliew 
it?—it happened to be the host that I wag 
speaking to—” 

“Oh, you mean my husband,” said th 
other lady. 





The Auto Tour.—tThe tired-lookin 
man stopped his car at the service station} 
and inquired, “Have you some gasolitt 
that stops knocking?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the attendant. 

“Then please give my wife there in th: 
back seat a glass,” directed the traveler. 





Things We Cannot Hear! 
Seated one day at the electric organ, 
I knew just what I was playing 

And whether ’t was fast or slow; 
And I struck one chord of music 
Like the sound of a dynamo! 
—F. P. A. (Conning Tower). 








Brevity Is the Soul of—Iit.— 
street car officials had impressed upt 
their employees the necessity of brevity # 
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reports, oral or written. A motorman who 
had some difficulty getting his car over a 
hill on a sleety day, found at the next stop 
a message from the superintendent inquir- 
ing: “Why the delay on East Hill?” 

“Out of sand,” was the brief report of 
the motorman. 

This did not suit the superintendent, 
however, and at the other end of the line 
the motorman found another message 
awaiting him, “What were you doing on 
East Hill without sand?” 

The motorman’s report was even briefer 
than the first. Taking a pencil he wrote 
on the superintendent’s message: “Slip- 
ping.” 


English Importation. — From the 
London Mail we have the story of the 
young man who protested to his laun- 
dress, “Oh, Mrs. Grubb, you have made a 
mistake in bringing back my laundry. 
You've kept my shirt, and have brought 


me instead several old, worn handker- 
chiefs.” 

“Lor bless you, sir,” said Mrs. Grubb, 
“them ain't no handkerchiefs — them IS 


your shirt!” 

Which, of course, explains why he 
didn’t get to the Stowrilakes’ New Year’s 
reception after all! 


It Was in Ireland.—On the way to 
the station, Father O'Leary encountered 
the Bishop. 

“Well, what’s your hurry, O'Leary?” 
inquired the latter. 

“Sure, it’s the Dublin Express I’m af- 
ter, your Lordship.” 

The Bishop pulled out his watch. 

“Well, there are seven minutes yet. Let 
us walk together and both catch it.” 

They arrived at the station, however, 
just in time to see the train go steaming 
out. 

“Do you know, I had the greatest faith 
in that watch, O’Leary,” said the Bishop. 

“Ah, my lord,” replied the later, sol- 
emnly, “what is faith without good 
works?” 
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Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Authorized Normal Instructor. Normal Courses for 
Teachers of the Hard of Hearing Adult or Child in 
public school classes. For particulars as to methods 
and Units of Credit address 
617 SHREVE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 
SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1424 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
18th Year 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 





Dallas School of Lip Reading 
rare Edna Sanford Washington, 
Private and Class Instruction for Adults and 
Children 
NITCHIE & MULLER-WALLE METHODS 
43241 Gaston Avenue, Dallas, 

Phone 8-3779 


Principal 


Texas 








REVISED EDITION 


“Lip Reading, Principles and Practice” 
by 
E. B. NITCHIE 


Revised in 1930 by Mrs. Elizabeth Helm 
Nitchie 
Price, $2.50 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Those in the Dark Silence 


The Deaf-Blind in North America 
A Record of Today 


By Corinne RocHELEAU AND ResBeccaA Mack 

If you are interested in either the deaf 
or the blind, you should know something 
about those who are struggling against 
both deprivations. This book is at once 
an indictment, a challenge, and an in- 


spiration. 
Published and Distributed by the 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Price, $2.00 plus postage 








Coming Soon! 


English Visible Speech in Twelve Lesso 
By Alexander Melville Bell 








Fourth Edition 
Revised and edited by Caroline A. Yale 
Published by the Volta Bureau 







This book has been for forty years the 
valued text book for teachers who apply 
Visible Speech in their work of teach. 

ing speech to the deaf. 














Order from the Volta Bureau 











Price $1.00 Plus Postage 














STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 


(Scond Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 

THE McCLURE CO., Inc. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 


Staunton, Va. 








THE NEWER METHOD IN SPEEC 
READING FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING CHILD 


BY 
OLIVE WHILDIN AND AGATHA SCALLY 


PRICE $3.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, 
WASHINGTON, D. 











1537 35th STREET, 














BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Beginner’s Book ae | 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes $1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes__$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations $1.00 
Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the 
Author 








EARS AND THE MAN 


Studies in Social Work for the Deafened 
by 
ANNETTA W. PECK, ESTELLE E. 
SAMUELSON, ANN LEHMAN 
Price—$2.10, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. Washingtor, D. C. 














WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with order 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 







\ 













Primary Oral Teacher with eight years’ experient 
desires a private pupil for the summer mont 
Address Box 25, The Volta Bureau. 



















Oral teacher with good training and experience wishes " 
position. Have Association Summer School Certificate 
and sixty-six credit hours of college work. Addres 
I. L. P., Volta Bureau. 











Silver Anniversary Acousticon, $95; double transmibggg 
ter, Model 56, $45; Model 28, $35; $60 Western Electnit; 
$35. All guaranteed as new. E. J. Fanley, 235 Buttlesg® 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

















Available for the year 1932-33, experienced primaty ka 
or lower intermediate oral teacher, holding Associ : 
tion Summer School certificate. Address E 
Volta Bureau. 
















